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chapter  1 j THE  PLACE 

/ At  night,  from  the  Peak,  when  the  moon  sprays 
the  bay  with  silver  and  haloes  the  dark  mountain  rim  from 
Lantao  around  the  horizon  of  the  New  Territories,  when  the 
ferries  streak  like  firefly  shuttles  weaving  Victoria  and  Kowloon 
together,  and  shadowy  junks  slip  silently  between  the  sleeping 
liners,  with  the  miles  of  jewelled  lights  hiding  the  darkness 
of  men’s  hearts  below,  Hong  Kong  is  indeed  a “many  splen- 
doured  thing.” 

Yet  to  many  in  the  Nationalist  government  Hong  Kong 
looks  like  a dangerously  neutral  backboneless  hideaway  for  un- 
patriotic Chinese.  And  to  Peking  it  is  a nest  of  agents  and  a 
refuse  heap  of  derelicts  unwanted  by  either  side.  To  camera- 
and-money-carrying  tourists  it  is  a two-day  delight,  where  Swiss 
watches  are  cheaper  than  in  Geneva,  Japanese  photographic 
equipment  cheaper  than  in  Tokyo,  and  where  tailors  will  stay 
up  all  night  to  see  that  you  have  perfectly  fitted  British  woolens 
on  you  when  you  fly  away  the  next  day. 

From  being  a trans-shipping  and  commercial  center,  Hong 
Kong  is  being  rapidly  transformed  by  international  restrictions 
and  overseas  Chinese  investments  into  an  industrial  center. 
The  presence  of  large  numbers  of  Chinese  intellectuals  in  the 
colony  is  making  it  increasingly  a non-political  cultural  capital 
of  the  overseas  Chinese  communities,  supplying  them  with 
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books,  journals,  newspapers,  films,  and  teachers.  Outwardly 
there  is  law  and  order,  a surprising  calm,  and  a generous  meas- 
ure of  academic  freedom.  It  is  thus  a political  show-window 
for  the  West,  as  well  as  a meeting  place  of  many  cultures. 
Under  the  surface  there  is  narcotic  addiction,  trickery,  inter- 
national smuggling,  secret  political  activity,  a great  many  cloaks 
and  daggers,  but  far  more  of  the  simple  ills  of  overcrowd- 
ing, undernourishment,  unemployment  and  quiet  pain  and 
suffering. 

What  is  Hong  Kong?  What  is  the  true  Hong  Kong?  It  is 
truly  all  of  these,  and  more,  and  its  significance  lies  in  being 
so  many  Hong  Kongs  at  this  particular  point  between  the 
worlds,  and  in  these  concentrated  392  square  miles  of  rocky 
islands  and  mainland. 

It  is  a British  Crown  Colony,  yet  with  no  tin,  no  rubber, 
nothing  to  exploit  except  its  location.  It  is  a colony,  99% 
Chinese,  yet  with  no  noticeable  desire  to  change  its  status. 
Visitors  from  Singapore  notice  the  local  political  apathy  and 
absence  of  discussion  of  colonialism.  It  does  not  mean  the 
Chinese  here  are  not  thinking  politically.  Some  can  scarcely 
sleep  at  night  and  find  it  very  difficult  to  settle  down  to  a job 
when  they  are  fortunate  enough  to  find  one,  because  of  their 
absorption  in  political  thinking.  But  it  is  not  locally  oriented. 
They  are  thinking  about  the  future  of  the  mainland,  the  future 
of  Taiwan,  the  destiny  of  Southeast  Asia. 

Hong  Kong  is  not  only  a free-trade  center  for  commercial 
products,  but  for  ideas.  It  is  a place  where  intelligent  and 
thoughtful  younger  Chinese  thinkers  from  ideals  and  realities 
are  hammering  out  platforms  and  formulae  for  the  future. 
Many,  however,  are  not  thinking  politically  at  all.  Having 
experienced  occupation,  revolution,  and  other  painful  phases 
of  political  change,  they  are  content  to  vegetate  politically  for 
a long  time  and  let  others  enjoy  the  doubtful  pleasures  of 
wielding  power.  It  is,  therefore,  at  the  same  time,  a place  for 
revision  and  the  laying  of  new  foundations,  a place  of  escape 
and  asylum,  and  a place  where  many  stand  looking  into  heaven 
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in  a prolonged  mood  of  wishful  waiting,  or  beat  their  breasts 
impatiently,  crying,  “Lord,  wilt  Thou  at  this  time  restore  to 
us  the  mainland?” 

The  majority  of  the  people  of  Hong  Kong  were  not  born  in 
Hong  Kong.  Its  normal  prewar  population  was  reaching 
800,000,  set  back  by  the  Japanese  occupation  to  600,000.  It  is 
now,  probably,  over  two  and  one-half  million. 

The  place,  itself,  geographically  speaking,  is  on  the  upper 
lip  of  the  mouth  of  the  Pearl  River,  with  Macao  across  the 
wide  mouth  on  the  lower.  Boats,  running  by  day  and  by  night, 
still  carry  many  passengers  across  the  forty  intervening  miles, 
though  very  occasionally  they  are  fired  upon.  Most  of  Hong 
Kong  is  mountainous  and  the  inadequate  water  supply  and 
rocky  terrain  make  any  great  expansion  of  the  present  farm 
land  difficult.  For  the  last  few  months  the  colony  has  been  on 
a ration  of  running  water  in  the  pipes  only  two  and  one-half 
hours  out  of  each  twenty-four. 

Medical  and  public  health  services  in  the  colony  are  excel- 
lent, though  they  cannot  catch  up  with  the  needs  of  the  grow- 
ing population.  Tuberculosis  is  from  every  point  of  view  the 
greatest  menace.  Crowding  spreads  the  disease,  and  there  are 
not  enough  hospital  beds  or  sanitaria  to  isolate  the  active  cases. 
The  government  medical  reports  for  the  last  two  weeks  of 
January,  1956,  list  104  deaths  from  tuberculosis  out  of  729 
deaths  from  all  causes  for  the  same  fourteen  days,  with  diph- 
theria, dysentery,  and  typhoid  (the  next  diseases  in  order  of  cases 
reported)  accounting  for  only  three  deaths.  In  that  same  period 
37  dumped  bodies  are  listed.  That  is  the  figure  that  is  always 
puzzling  in  these  reports.  Are  the  bodies  which  are  fished  out 
of  the  bay  and  found  in  deserted  places,  suicides,  people  who 
have  died  with  no  relative  wishing  to  pay  the  cost  of  burial, 
or  victims  of  foul  play?  Anyway,  life  certainly  goes  on.  In 
that  same  period  3,875  births  are  listed,  as  compared  with  the 
729  deaths.  I do  not  know  the  corresponding  statistics  for 
other  countries,  but  I would  think  that  a ratio  of  well  over 
five  to  one  is  high. 
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Squatters'  huts  at  Kowloon  near  Christian  Center.  (Courtesy  of  Life  Magazine) 


Hong  Kong  today  undoubtedly  has  the  world’s  most  concen- 
trated refugee  problem.  There  are  more  refugees  in  South 
Korea,  but  there  is  also  more  land,  and  more  international 
attention  due  to  the  recent  fighting.  There  are  about  the  same 
number  of  Arab  refugees  around  the  border  of  the  state  of 
Israel,  but,  again,  they  are  more  scattered  and  have  govern- 
ments that  could  presumably  absorb  them,  were  it  not  for  politi- 
cal considerations.  In  Hong  Kong,  there  are,  according  to  the 
Hambro  Report  to  the  United  Nations,  667,000  refugees  that 
fit  the  general  definition  of  people  who  left  their  country  for 
political  reasons  or  are  afraid  to  return  for  political  reasons. 
However,  since  the  normal  population  of  the  colony  was  never 
above  800,000,  and  is  now  two  and  a half  million,  some  ex- 
planation other  than  natural  growth  must  be  given  for  the 
presence  of  a much  larger  number  of  people  than  are  officially 
listed  as  refugees. 

The  Hong  Kong  government’s  attempt  to  deal  with  the 
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housing  problem  which  this  influx  presented  is  a thrilling 
story.  Thousands  of  refugees  moved  in  with  relatives  or  rented 
small  cubicle  space  or  built  little  shacks  on  flat  roofs.  Some 
250,000  in  makeshift  huts  squatted  on  much  of  the  crown  land 
marked  for  later  real  estate  development.  They  could  not  be 
moved  until  other  land  was  found,  and  there  was  no  other 
available  land  near  centers  of  employment.  To  complicate 
this  staggering  problem,  huge  fires  broke  out  at  the  end  of 
1953  and  throughout  1954.  In  the  first  and  worst  of  these, 
nearly  59,000  people  lost  their  temporary  dwellings.  The  gov-;- 
ernment  was  forced  to  let  them  live  in  burlap  and  plyboard 
cubicles  under  balconies  along  many  of  the  sidewalks  of 
crowded  sections  of  Kowloon.  It  found  itself  involved  in  spend- 
ing HK$50,000  a day  in  direct  feeding  and  relief,  and  there 
were  sanitary  and  other  problems  with  a concentration,  in 
places,  of  2,000  people  to  an  acre. 

An  Emergency  Sub-Committee  on  Resettlement  was  ap- 
pointed. It  recommended  that  fire-lanes  be  thrust  immediately 
through  the  squatter  areas  (displacing  even  more  people),  and 
that  squatters  and  fire-victims  be  rehoused  in  areas  smaller  than 
those  vacated,  i.e.,  in  six  or  seven  story  buildings.  Before  it 
could  push  through  all  the  fire-lanes  planned,  another  big  fire 
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burnt  out  a large  section  and  more  people  were  thrown  upon 
direct  relief.  It  became  obvious  that  taller  buildings  must  go 
up  at  once.  Before  1954  was  over,  48,000  people  had  been 
housed  in  new  multi-story  buildings.  The  pattern  was  repeated 
after  other  fires.  The  largest  single  unit,  housing  over  5,000 
people  in  one  building,  was  completed  in  exactly  eight  weeks 
after  the  piles  had  been  sunk.  The  speed  of  construction  made 
it  possible  by  the  summer  of  1955  to  outstrip  the  day  by  day 
exigencies. 

This  is  a place  of  strange  contrasts,  not  only  between  modern 
reinforced  concrete  apartment  houses  and  squatter  huts  put 
together  from  Standard  Oil  tins  and  bits  of  discarded  wood, 
but  also  between  customs.  There  is  wonderful  law  and  order, 
yet  the  marriage  laws  for  Chinese  residents  have  not  changed 
since  the  Manchu  Dynasty.  On  the  mainland  and  Taiwan, 
plural  marriage  has  long  been  illegal,  but  here,  in  the  show- 
window  of  the  West,  a wealthy  Chinese  can  openly  marry  a 
second  wife.  It  is  a tolerant  city.  If  one  doesn’t  shout  or  dis- 
turb or  agitate,  almost  anything  goes.  The  government  is  adept 
at  allowing  difference,  as  long  as  few  get  hurt  or  those  who  do 
don’t  complain. 

The  political  situation  provides  a good  example  of  the  pres- 
ervation of  law  and  order  without  uniformity  or  interference. 
All  kinds  of  political  opinions  thrive  here  alongside  their  op- 
posites. Chinese  Communists  own  about  four  major  news- 
papers, one  moving  picture  theater,  any  number  of  bookstores 
and  several  large  banks,  including  the  tallest  building  in  the 
city.  They  control  a considerable  section  of  the  labor  move- 
ment, have  friends  in  the  General  Chamber  of  Commerce,  are 
active  in  certain  schools.  The  Kuomintang  also  has  its  organi- 
zations and  agents  working  quietly.  In  between,  there  are  all 
shades  of  opinion.  Perhaps  the  reason  that  there  are  not  more 
open  clashes  is  that  so  many  small  groups  cancel  each  other 
out,  or  mutually  criticize  or  hold  back  each  other’s  effort.  The 
anti-Communists  are  divided  into  many  shades  of  opinion, 
with  struggling  little  presses  that  will  not  cooperate  or  pool 
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resources.  A large  group  dislike  the  methods  of  both  the  right 
and  the  left,  but  find  the  center  insecure,  unconstructive, 
lacking  financial  support  and  hopelessly  divided. 

At  times  political  feelings  erupt  violently  for  a moment, 
only  to  subside  into  tolerant  calm  the  next  day.  An  active 
leader  of  a pro-Taiwan  Union  was  recently  murdered  in  the 
factory  where  he  worked.  A Chinese  friend  of  ours  who  had  a 
government  job  in  one  of  the  refugee  camps  was  notified  one 
evening  that  a mob  had  collected  and  were  trying  to  kill  a 
man  they  suspected  of  being  a Communist.  He  rushed  to  the 
little  hospital  where  the  man  was  cowering  under  a table  while 
nurses  were  trying  to  hold  off  the  crowd  who  had  already  bat- 
tered the  fellow’s  head  and  insisted  that  if  a doctor  or  nurse 
treated  him  they  would  beat  them  in  the  same  way.  The  med- 
ical staff  were  afraid  to  touch  the  case,  so  my  friend  bandaged 
the  man  himself,  though  the  crowd  kept  demanding  that  they 
must  at  least  gouge  both  eyes  out.  With  police  protection  he 
got  the  man  away  from  the  area,  but,  because  of  his  action, 
has  since  found  himself  seriously  handicapped  by  rumors  that 
he  was  either  a Communist  or  a fellow-traveler.  Tourists  come 
and  go,  seeing  the  Riviera-like  parts  of  Hong  Kong,  and,  like 
the  residents  in  those  parts,  often  unaware  of  the  hot  lava 
boiling  beneath  the  surface. 

The  lava  erupts  but  seldom,  partly  because  of  the  quiet  skill 
and  experience  of  this  British  Colonial  government,  partly  be- 
cause neither  side  sees  any  great  point  at  the  moment  in  dis- 
rupting things  here,  and  partly  because  of  the  prevailing  real- 
ism of  the  Chinese  in  Hong  Kong.  The  Chinese  farther  away, 
in  Indonesia,  Malaya,  etc.,  are  a far  easier  prey  to  utopian  rep- 
resentations of  the  mainland.  Here,  a large  proportion  of  the 
population  have  seen  the  situation  over  the  border  with  their 
own  eyes,  they  write  to  relatives,  they  talk  with  travelers.  If 
they  get  too  homesick  for  their  families  they  even  go  in  for 
a short  time,  particularly  to  Canton,  though  restrictions  on  the 
travel  of  Chinese  to  other  provinces  have  also  recently  been  re- 
laxed. They  are  not  too  moved  by  exaggerated  descriptions  of  the 
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wonders  of  the  new  classless  society.  Many  of  them  see  good 
points  in  it,  but  even  those  who  favor  it  are  aware  of  mistakes 
and  dangerous  tendencies.  The  prevailing  mood  is  one  of  wil- 
lingness to  study  seriously  what  is  happening  next  door,  but  it 
is  not  the  mood  for  firecrackers,  parades  and  frenzied  slogan- 
shouting. Many  would  welcome  a workable  compromise,  or 
a new  formula  and  a new  faith  that  might  hold  some  promise 
for  the  future.  It  is  a good  place,  therefore,  for  the  Church  to 
work,  for  where  there  is  a re-evaluation  and  realism,  Christ 
with  his  true  revelation  of  objective  reality  has  a hearing. 

Christians  must  do  more  thinking  about  the  difference  be- 
tween compromise  and  appeasement.  Dr.  Butterfield,  in  The 
Christian,  War  and  Diplomacy,  has  done  a great  service  iii 
pointing  out  that  compromise  is  not  as  pagan  as  many  of  us 
have  been  lead  to  think.  Appeasement  grows  out  of  weakness, 
fear,  or  hypocrisy.  We  are  appeasers  when  we  agree  with  an 
opponent  simply  because  he  is  stronger  than  we  are,  or  when 
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we  pretend  to  agree  and  in  fact  do  not.  The  Pharisees  were 
appeasers  of  the  Roman  power,  outwardly  conforming  but  in- 
wardly hating.  Jesus  saw  at  once  the  moral  and  religious  falsity 
of  that  position.  His  alternative  was  not  that  of  the  Zealots, 
however:  honest  hate  leading  to  honest  conflict.  His  was  that 
of  genuine  love,  pure  and  unafraid,  leading  to  mission,  seizing 
the  initiative  in  evangelizing  first  the  Jew,  then  the  Roman, 
leading  such  of  his  people  as  would  understand  the  role  of  the 
Suffering  Servant  into  an  active  campaign  of  change  and  trans- 
formation. That  campaign  is  still  on,  still  uncompleted,  still 
needing  you  and  other  volunteers  willing  to  suffer  and  serve 
in  His  name. 

There  is  an  honest  form  of  compromise  which  is  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  a free  way  of  life.  We  see  it  in  Jesus’  treat- 
ment of  Caesar’s  coins,  in  His  respect  for  Pilate’s  authority,  in 
His  understanding  of  the  woman  who  anointed  his  feet  with 
the  very  expensive  ointment.  There  was  in  His  attitude  no 
pretended  agreement  with  the  views  of  these  others,  but  a 
recognition  of  their  right  to  differ,  to  be  themselves.  There 
can  be  understanding  and  respect  without  agreement.  The 
Mennonites  refuse  to  bear  arms,  but  they  respect  the  right  of 
the  majority  to  decide  upon  a different  course,  and  to  imprison 
them  if  need  be.  Compromise  arises  not  from  fear  or  pretense, 
but  from  understanding  an  opponent’s  position;  seeing  enough 
truth  in  it  to  allow  for  adjustment  of  absolute  claims,  or  recog- 
nizing his  right  to  differ  and  our  need  of  each  other,  and  the 
advisability  of  finding  a peaceful  means  of  continuing  the 
debate. 

The  trouble  with  the  present  state  of  the  Taiwan-Peking 
conflict  is  that  each  sees  only  the  alternatives  of  annihilation 
or  forced  segregation,  solutions  which  have  never  been  fruitful 
in  relations  between  races,  nations  or  persons.  Hong  Kong  has 
significance  because  it  has  learned  from  experience  a great 
deal  about  the  meaning  and  value  of  compromise.  But  Christ’s 
way  of  reconciliation  can  add  a new  dimension,  that  of  mission 
—of  acting,  seeking,  suffering  love,  beside  which  the  mutual 
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understanding  and  respect  of  true  compromise  are  seen  as  too 
inactive,  and  insufficiently  redemptive. 

I believe  that  our  relations  with  the  Communist  world 
would  be  considerably  improved  if  we  treated  it  with  more 
respect  and  courtesy,  no  matter  how  widely  we  may  differ. 
Herbert  Butterfield  states,  of  the  Marxian  creed,  “I  personally 
am  disposed  to  treat  that  challenge  as  both  a dangerous  and  a 
respectable  one,  not  to  be  dismissed  as  though  it  were  the 
mere  plaything  of  a gang  of  crooks.”  I have  a lively  respect 
for  the  devil,  having  found  him  to  have  a far  more  penetrating 
understanding  of  me  than  I have  of  him,  but  that  does  not 
mean  I consciously  agree  with  him.  One  of  the  hardest  things 
for  a person  who  has  not  lived  behind  the  Curtain  to  under- 
stand is  the  high  degree  of  puritanical  self-righteousness  and 
moral  indignation  that  motivates  Communist  activity.  I don’t 
like  puritanical  self-righteousness,  and  the  moral  indignation 
often  burns  out  its  bearings,  evaporates  the  love  out  of  its 
radiator,  and  runs  down  pedestrians  and  opposing  traffic,  but 
I respect  its  moral  passion  and  heat,  and  jump  if  I see  it  coming 
at  me.  You  may  ask,  how  can  you  respect  something  that  is 
patently  insincere?  But  it  is  not  insincere  or  inconsistent, 
except  by  our  standards.  As  you  study  it,  you  discover  it  is 
frightfully  consistent.  It  has  a different  absolute,  a different 
vocabulary,  a different  way,  and  often  its  greatest  weakness  is 
doctrinaire  consistency  rather  than  a creative  approach  to  new 
situations.  Such  consistency  is  a special  phenomenon  requiring 
serious  study  rather  than  a tantrum.  It  is  irritating  to  find 
words  used  differently,  values  re-valued,  united  fronts  saying 
one  thing  and  the  party  thinking  another,  but  all  these  methods 
are  part  of  a logical  pattern.  Until  we  understand  the  pattern, 
our  condemnations  miss  the  mark.  Quite  a few  Communists 
care  about  something  deeply,  are  willing  to  sacrifice  themselves 
and  others  for  it,  and  they  are  human  beings  for  whom  Christ 
died.  He  told  us  not  to  feel  contempt  for  those  who  oppose 
us,  no  matter  how  little  they  respect  those  who  respect  them. 
Christ’s  love  does  not  depend  upon  the  loved  person  being 
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cooperative  and  lovable.  Christ’s  trust  did  not  go  out  only  to 
the  dependable.  Otherwise,  as  He  asked,  what  do  we  more 
than  others?  Such  trust  either  creates  more  trustworthiness,  or 
else  it  fails,  and  enables  us  to  understand  more  of  the  mystery 
of  the  Cross. 

The  Church  should  be  aware  of  all  the  peculiar  character- 
istics of  Hong  Kong  and  of  its  potential  value  for  the  whole 
Christian  movement  in  Southeast  Asia,  but  these  matters  of/ 
wider  use  and  significance  should  not  be  primary  in  our  con- 
cern. Thousands  of  Hong  Kong’s  refugees  have  felt  so  degraded 
by  what  they  have  experienced  and  done  when  treated  as  mere 
means  to  political  ends  that  they  need  the  healing  discovery 
that  Christ  considers  each  of  them  worth  the  death  on  the 
Cross.  His  love  is  disinterested  and  unconditional.  It  is  im- 
portant, therefore,  not  to  label  any  aid  given  in  His  name.  Aid 
should  not  be  publicized  to  further  anyone’s  national  or  ecclesi- 
astical aims,  but  to  maintain  our  integrity  and  theirs.  They 
are  human  beings,  and  we  want  them  to  live  and  live  signifi- 
cantly. Restoring  the  vigor  and  ability  of  this  group  will  sooner 
or  later  release  influences  in  many  directions,  but  restoration 
involves  wanting  them,  first,  as  members  of  the  family  of  God 
before  wanting  them  because  of  any  influence  they  may  exert. 
There  are  broken  lives  to  b^  pieced  together,  severed  ideas 
that  cap  only  be  reassembled  and  joined  around  a new  perspec- 
tive, blunted  vocational  skills  that  need  sharpening,  wounds 
that  only  the  love  of  God  in  Christ  and  in  you  and  me  can  heal. 
The  United  Nations  and  government  agencies  can  work  out  the 
larger  details  of  a solution,  but  they  cannot  do  the  listening, 
the  binding  up  of  broken  hearts,  the  patient  counselling,  the 
trying  of  one  method  after  another  with  the  chronic  cases,  the 
encouraging  with  hope  and  faith,  the  assuring  of  forgiveness 
and  cleansing.  Only  the  personal  attention  of  men  and  women 
who  have  learned  the  practice  of  the  presence  of  God  can  do 
this.  The  Church  is  needed,  with  the  very  best  that  the  Church 
can  contribute  in  the  way  of  intelligence,  devotion,  skill  and 
prayer. 
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chapter  2j  THE  PEOPLE 

I “It  was  not  a job  that  brought  us  to  Hong  Kong. 
It  was  hope.  If  not  fulfilled,  no  job  will  satisfy,”  said  a student 
who  reached  Hong  Kong  the  hard  way.  He  had  been  in  a govern- 
ment university  on  the  mainland  and  spoke  out  freely  in  a stu- 
dent meeting  after  the  Communists  took  over  control.  He  was 
held  in  a dormitory  room  for  a week  and  one  night  was  beaten 
with  clubs.  He  escaped,  reached  Hong  Kong,  immediately  organ- 
ized over  a thousand  of  the  refugee  youth  here,  only  to  have 
many  of  them  arrested  and  the  organization  suppressed.  He  has 
now  finished  college  and  secured  a job,  but  he  eats  his  heart  out 
with  impatience  and  a desire  to  do  more  for  his  people  than 
he  is  able  to  do  without  funds  or  friends.  If  he  had  them,  the 
political  expression  and  activity  he  desires  would  still  not  be 
possible  in  Hong  Kong.  He  is  restive,  and  growing  increas- 
ingly critical  of  Taiwan,  Britain,  and  America  as  well  as  of 
the  mainland. 

There  are  many  like  this  student.  They  do  not  want  to  be 
accountants  and  clerks  forever.  Freedom  has  no  private  sig- 
nificance for  them.  They  want  to  enter  into  the  struggle  for  the 
soul  of  Asia.  Unless  they  have  something  greater  than  them- 
selves worth  dying  for,  there  is  no  point  in  living.  And  that 
is  their  quandary.  In  a real  sense  Christian  youth  workers  in 
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Hong  Kong  are  all  quandary  workers,  if  there  is  such  a profes- 
sion. The  attitude  of  the  government,  of  the  older  residents, 
in  some  cases  of  the  Church,  is:  let  education  be  made  more 
practical,  gear  it  into  the  actual  needs  of  Hong  Kong  industry 
and  commerce,  open  more  trade  schools,  guide  the  youth  to 
settle  down,  to  secure  a living,  to  forget  politics  and  become 
law-abiding,  self-respecting  and,  I fear,  self-centered  citizens, 
giving  up  the  idea  that  they  are  refugees,  particularly  refugees 
with  a political  mission.  Their  duty  is  to  be  self-supporting, 
to  get  off  the  relief  rolls,  to  adjust  to  the  facts  of  life  and  to 
stop  carrying  the  world  on  their  shoulders.  Yes,  but  they  dream, 
and  they  wake.  And  some  recall  that  a Carpenter  years  ago  so 
loved  the  world  that  He  set  it  squarely  in  the  hearts  of  a group 
of  restless  youth  and  sent  them  out  to  preach  that  God’s  King- 
dom had  arrived  and  could  be  entered  by  man.  When  youth 
want  the  Kingdom,  the  sedative  of  security,  whether  temporal 
or  eternal,  does  not  dull  the  longing  for  a saved  world. 

“It  was  not  a job  that  brought  us  to  Hong  Kong,  it  was 
hope.’’  There  are  Christians  to  this  day  who  do  not  see  that 
the  one  Hope  means  the  sacrihce  of  other  dearly  held  hopes. 
That  is  hard  to  preach  in  Hong  Kong  or  anywhere,  without 
seeming  to  offer,  as  the  Communists  say  Christians  always  offer, 
a purely  spiritual  and  psychological  solution  for  man’s  hunger 
for  bread,  security  and  the  good  life.  It  is  peculiarly  difficult 
for  a missionary  from  another  land  to  tell  youth  eager  to  save 
the  world-they-know  that  Jesus’  message  of  hope  involves  re- 
pentance, rejection  of  many  lesser  hopes,  and  a concern  that 
the  method  and  the  steps  taken  be  in  full  accord  with  the  hope. 
We  all  want  so  much  for  so  little  cost.  In  offering  less  than 
men  want  in  order  that  they  may  get  far  more  than  they  have 
thought  of,  each  one  of  us  needs  the  prayer  and  the  supporting 
witness  of  the  whole  Church. 

It  is  certainly  not  the  Church’s  job  to  attach  that  hope  to 
atomic  bombs  or  the  solutions  of  power  politics.  But  neither 
is  it  the  Church’s  job  to  quench  the  hope  in  prudent  counsel 
and  cold  water.  That  hope  must  be  held,  strengthened,  purified 
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and  transmuted.  Thank  God  for  hope,  but  also  thank  Him  for 
the  courage  He  is  ready  to  grant  us  to  make  right  decisions 
when  His  eternal  plan  and  our  immediate  hopes  do  not 
coincide. 

Though  the  Church  does  not  fan  the  flames  of  immediate 
political  hopes  or  seek  the  power  to  control  men’s  decisions,  it 
does  disturb  those  who  sleep  too  easily.  It  creates  hunger  in 
those  who  are  surfeited.  It  makes  continual  witness  to  the  con- 
trast between  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  the  illusions  around 
us.  That  Kingdom  is  never  irrelevant,  never  delayed  except  by 
our  sin  and  blindness.  Its  doors  are  open  now,  and  here.  The 
hope  of  the  world  and  the  hope  of  Hong  Kong’s  youth  are, 
alike,  with  the  City  of  God. 

Children 

Children,  children,  children  everywhere!  Anyone  who  travels 
through  Wan  Chai,  or  Shek  Kip  Mei,  or  Tai  Hong  Tung  or 
other  crowded  areas  of  Hong  Kong,  as  crowded  as  can  be  found 
in  any  part  of  the  world,  will  be  struck  by  the  numbers  of 
small  children,  underfed  but  happy,  that  shout  and  play  and 
work  and  study  and  beg  on  every  street  at  all  hours.  Children 
are  Hong  Kong’s  most  valuable  product,  but  there  is  overpro- 
duction. The  Hambro  Report  states  that  the  literacy  level  of 
the  Chinese  refugees  who  entered  Hong  Kong  is  higher  than 
that  of  the  local  residents,  but  that  it  will  not  remain  so  long 
unless  education  can  be  provided  quickly.  Thousands  of  chil- 
dren are  growing  up  on  the  streets,  with  both  parents  working. 
Some  get  shoe-shine  boxes  and  develop  the  virtue  of  persistence 
into  the  stubborn  importunity  that  won’t  take  “No”  in  any 
language.  Some  discover  a free  school  or  a children’s  club  and 
start  up.  Others  discover  an  older  gang  living  by  its  wits,  and 
start  down.  I have  looked  out  the  window  in  the  early  evening 
in  that  brief  season  when  hard-shelled  beetles  fly  in  great  num- 
bers into  the  street  lights,  and  counted  twenty  children  in  one 
block  picking  up  the  stunned  beetles  and  putting  them  into  tin 
boxes  with  a slot  in  the  lid.  Glancing  out  at  midnight  I’ve 
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counted  twenty  still  there,  and  at  dawn  the  next  morning.  I 
understand  that  the  beetles  are  sold  and  eaten  as  food,  but  I 
also  understand  that  children  need  sleep,  and  security  and  love. 
“Suffer  the  little  children  to  come  unto  Me,  and  forbid  them 
not,  for  of  such  is  the  kingdom  of  heaven.”  But,  who  will  show 
them  the  kingdom,  and  who  is  forbidding  them  to  draw  near 
unto  Christ?  Surely  we  would  not  forbid  them.  Yet,  in  our 
drawing  closely  around  Christ  to  be  known  as  His  most  in- 
timate friends,  in  our  taking  the  faith  as  a private  possession 
without  looking  over  our  shoulders  at  the  children  picking  up 
beetles  in  the  street,  may  we  not  all  be  hiding  Him?  Now  is 
the  day  of  salvation  for  these  children,  for  in  a few  years  they 
will  be  hardened  till  they  dare  not  trust  Him,  having  burned 
their  fingers  too  often  with  false  hopes  of  love. 

We  cannot  do  everything  here,  but  children  must  be  a part 
of  whatever  we  do.  In  1954,  a Children’s  Center  was  estab- 
lished by  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  in  Tai  Hang  Sai  (west 
of  the  great  gully),  on  a rise  in  the  middle  of  the  Village  of 
Enlightened  Citizens,  Kowloon.  Behind  it  are  squatter  huts 
on  the  hillsides,  and  below  it  the  close  rows  of  long  eight-foot 
wide  buildings  housing  3,000  people.  The  Center  was  scarcely 
up  before  29,000  people  lost  their  huts  in  a fire  that  swept 
the  hillside  and  valley  on  the  other  side  of  the  gulley.  The 
government  moved  in  rapidly  and  built  seven  story  tenements 
of  thin  reinforced  concrete.  Fortunately  they  enclosed  the  flat 
roofs  with  strong  wire  mesh.  The  Church  of  Christ  in  China 
soon  applied  for  the  use  of  one  of  these  rooftops  for  an  addi- 
tional children’s  program.  The  Women’s  Work  Department 
of  the  Church  now  directs  both  projects,  with  a staff  including 
a social  worker,  a nurse,  a woman  evangelist,  and  part-time 
student  teachers.  Hundreds  of  children  are  given  general  edu- 
cation, Christian  instruction,  medical  services  and  supplemen- 
tary feeding,  and  training  in  handicrafts.  Home  visiting  and 
work  with  adults  is  developing  through  the  children’s  families. 
At  Chuk  Yuen  and  Tsuen  Wan  plans  are  now  under  way  for 
family  centers.  The  Church  has  five  schools  in  the  New  Terri- 
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lories,  using  the  church  buildings,  and  many  older  ones  in 
Kowloon  and  Hong  Kong.  These,  in  addition  to  the  Sunday 
schools,  are  touching  the  lives  of  thousands  of  children.  But 
the  government,  with  its  tremendous  school  program,  and  all 
of  the  churches  of  the  colony  and  the  private  agencies  and  in- 
stitutions together  cannot  catch  up  with  the  problem.  Children 
everywhere;  one  steps  on  them,  is  pestered  by  them,  thanks 
God  for  them,  tries  to  forget  them  and  cannot.  They’re  the 
hope  of  the  future  and,  if  more  is  not  done  for  them  soon, 
possibly  its  curse. 

Schools,  of  course,  are  one  way  of  caring  for  the  children. 
But  they  are  expensive,  and  a permanent  responsibility.  There 
are  really  two  needs  in  this  field:  one  for  emergency  children’s 
care  programs,  and  one  for  the  long-term  nurture  that  a 
Christian  school  with  high  standards  and  a well-trained  and 
dedicated  staff  can  provide.  Schools  like  True  Light,  Pui  Ying 
and  Hip  Woh  must  not  be  neglected  in  our  concern  for  the 
immediate  emergency  need.  They  have  a long  history,  have 
contributed  to  the  raising  of  general  standards  of  education, 
and  have  produced  generations  of  active  church  members.  A 
detailed  description  of  each  cannot  be  given  here.  Without 
exception,  they  need  funds  for  the  securing  of  adequate  build- 
ings and  equipment  so  that  they  can  become  again  self- 
supporting.  Their  refugee  existence  here  presents  unusual 
problems.  Take  Hip  Woh,  for  instance,  a school  with  forty 
years  of  history  and  experience,  with  1,200  students  from  kin- 
dergarten through  senior  middle  school  and  normal  school  in 
its  pre-refugee  days  in  Canton.  It  specialized  in  the  training 
of  teachers.  It  is  now  in  cramped  quarters  in  a house  not  built 
as  a school,  and  paying  extremely  high  rent,  with  a program 
limited  to  the  primary  grades.  With  a nucleus  of  its  original 
staff  it  continues  to  show  a patient  understanding  of  each  in- 
dividual child,  and  in  long  after-school  hours  deals  with  chil- 
dren’s problems  and  problem  children.  Religious  education  is 
stressed.  One  boy,  after  seeing  a filmstrip  on  the  love  Jesus 
showed  to  little  children,  exclaimed,  “That’s  a wonderful  pic- 
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“Rhythm  Band"  of  Hip  Woh  Primary  School. 


ture,  just  right  for  this  day,  because  I’ve  just  decided  to  be  a 
Christian.” 

Take  a typical  family  served  by  the  school— the  Chans.  Three 
of  their  five  children  are  in  Hip  Woh,  and  stand  at  the  head 
of  their  classes.  The  father  has  tuberculosis.  They  all  live  in 
one  small  room.  At  best,  the  father  earns  the  equivalent  of 
US$50  a month  to  feed  and  clothe  eight  people.  He  now  has 
to  have  expensive  injections  for  his  tuberculosis.  The  family  is 
in  debt.  The  school,  in  addition  to  the  teaching  it  gives  the 
three  children,  has  given  them  clothing,  cloth,  noonday  lunches, 
vitamins,  milk  powder,  free  tuitions,  and  help  in  paying  the 
family  debt,  part  from  its  own  budget,  part  from  gifts  received. 
The  inconspicuous  and  wise  giving  of  such  social  services 
through  the  schools  adds  an  extra  burden  to  a school’s  sched- 
ule, but  is  an  invaluable  preventive  to  more  serious  social 
service  needs.  Alice  Schaefer  can  tell  story  after  story  of  these 
children  and  their  families,  and  of  the  devotion  of  the  Chinese 
teachers  in  continuing  loyally  with  the  school  in  these  difficult 
days. 
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Manual  Workers 

The  Church  and  Labor  theoretically  have  much  in  common, 
since  Christ  grew  up  in  the  home  of  a manual  worker,  learned 
the  trade,  called  His  disciples  from  similar  occupations,  and 
showed  an  abiding  interest  in  those  who  toil.  There  are 
thousands  of  factory  workers  in  Hong  Kong.  So  far  the  Church 
has  shown  only  a mild  and  puzzled  interest  in  them.  Hong 
Kong  was  traditionally  a center  for  trade,  not  for  basic  produc- 
tion. The  factories  have  appeared,  partly  because  of  restrictions 
on  trade  with  the  mainland,  partly  because  refugee  and  over- 
seas Chinese  capital  has  been  looking  for  investment  oppor- 
tunities. Without  this  development,  the  employment  situation 
in  Hong  Kong  would  be  far  worse  than  it  is.  The  influx  of 
refugees  has  materially  benefited  the  colony  in  enabling  it  to 
shift  to  an  industrially  oriented  economy.  This  has  frightened 
Lancashire,  for  much  of  the  development  here  is  in  textiles, 
and  labor  is  underpaid. 

Conditions  in  many  of  the  modern  factories  are  good  as  far 
as  lighting,  provision  of  decent  workers’  dormitories,  etc.,  is 
concerned.  But  the  workers  are  insecure,  and  in  a very  awk- 
ward position  for  doing  anything  about  it.  There  are  far  too 
many  unemployed  waiting  for  their  jobs.  There  are  far  too 
many  unions  for  any  effective  action.  Hong  Kong  has  192  labor 
unions,  more  than  there  are  in  the  whole  of  Japan.  The 
unions  are  primarily  political,  though  circumspect  in  their  out- 
ward expression.  The  Federation  or  Trade  Unions  is  the  left- 
wing  group,  dominated  by  Communists,  and  comprising  some 
44  unions.  It  is  particularly  strong  in  the  older  key  industries, 
such  as  transport,  dockyard  and  utilities.  The  Trades  Union 
Congress  represents  the  right-wing,  controlled  indirectly  by 
Taiwan.  They  represent  more  unions,  148,  but  it  is  hard  to 
get  accurate  figures,  and  fortunes  vary  from  time  to  time  with 
the  international  situation,  the  mood  of  the  populace,  and  the 
effectiveness  of  local  programs  and  policies.  At  the  moment, 
I understand,  the  left-wing  unions  are  doing  more  for  their 
members  in  the  way  of  welfare  activities. 
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Since  in  any  single  factory  there  are  probably  two  unions, 
one  belonging  to  the  Federation,  one  to  the  T.U.C.,  and  since 
there  is  usually  another  group,  just  as  large,  made  up  of  un- 
organized workers,  and  with  other  hundreds  outside  the  doors 
clamoring  for  the  chance  to  work,  no  union  really  dares  to 
trust  its  dfestiny  to  an  all-out  strike.  Many  of  the  workers  work 
without  contract  on  a day-to-day  basis,  being  turned  off  when- 
ever business  is  dull.  In  such  a situation  the  unions  are  openly 
concerned  with  only  two  things:  workers’  education  and 
workers’  welfare,  with  political  education  always  in  the  back- 
ground. Officials  in  the  Labor  Department  of  the  government 
will  say,  off  the  record,  that  they  have  almost  given  up  hope 
of  seeing,  under  present  conditions,  the  growth  of  a genuine 
labor  movement  along  Western  lines. 

Because  of  the  political  color  of  the  unions  and  fear  of  the 
dangerous  mistakes  inexperience  could  make,  the  churches  have 
remained  out  of  contact  with  the  unions  in  any  official  sense. 
There  ate  church-attending  individuals  and  families  among  the 
workers,  but  surprisingly  few  considering  the  long  history  and 
strength  of  the  Church  in  the  colony.  This  is  tragic,  when  one 
thinks  of  the  importance  of  this  group  and  their  need  for  the 
word  of  God,  participation  in  Christian  fellowship,  and  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  relevance  of  the  Christian  faith  to  their 
situation. 

At  a recent  informal  Conference  on  the  Church  and  Labor 
in  Hong  Kong,  the  following  problems  were  presented  by  rep- 
resentatives of  unions:  (1)  Low  wages.  Example:  Ceramic 
workers  receiving  from  HK$L80  per  day  for  women  to  HK- 
$3.00  per  day  for  men  (U.S.f.Sl  to  U.S.|.51),  certainly  not  suf- 
ficient to  maintain  family  life.  (2)  Difficulties  of  organization. 
Example;  The  majority  of  workers  in  some  industries  are  un- 
organized, often  preferring  to  remain  so  in  order  to  kee^  out 
of  politics  and  trouble,  and  seeing  no  advantage  in  joining. 
Unionized  workers  are  frequently  dismissed  by  management. 

(3)  Difficulties  in  carrying  on  welfare  work.  Example:  Since 
unions  are  small  and  wages  low,  fees  have  to  be  kept  at  a mini- 
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mum,  thus  making  it  impossible  to  finance  night  schools, 
creches  for  children  and  the  other  services  the  union  members 
would  appreciate.  The  same  factor  makes  it  difficult  to  raise 
union  funds  for  unemployment  relief.  (4)  Legal  difficulties. 
Example:  The  labor  laws  of  Hong  Kong  are  behind  those  of 
Great  Britain  and  it  is  not  easy  to  secure  a general  application 
of  those  that  do  exist.  Factories  often  go  unpunished  for  viola- 
tions  of  the  law  with  respect  to  overtime  work,  compensation 
for  injuries,  etc.  This  may  be  partly  the  fault  of  the  unions 
in  not  making  their  members  more  aware  of  the  rights  that 
are  protected  by  present  legislation.  Certainly  British  courts 
are  fair  when  cases  are  brought.  (5)  Public  opinion.  Example: 
The  absence  of  a forum  in  which  issues  can  be  presented.  The 
churches,  which  could  help  in  this  matter,  not  being  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  conditions  of the  workers,  have  not  been 
very  successful  in  their  welfare  work  among  them.  A commit- 
tee is  needed  of  representatives  of  churches  and  labor  unions, 
and,  possibly  a bi-weekly  magazine.  (6)  Insecurity  in  terms  of 
working  agreements.  Example:  Hong  Kong  is  a shipping  port 
and  there  are  many  dockworkers.  When  boats  are  not  in,  they 
are  laid  off.  The  same  seems  to  be  true  of  certain  other  indus- 
tries. If  workers  get  sick  their  places  may  be  given  to  others. 
In  some  cases  pay  has  been  in  arrears  for  as  long  as  three 
months.  (7)  Lack  of  interest  on  the  part  of  the  Church.  Ex- 
ample: Workers  here  often  have  to  be  at  their  jobs  at  the  time 
of  the  regular  Sunday  services.  They  feel  that  if  the  Church 
were  interested  in  them  it  would  seek  them  out,  investigate 
these  matters  and  send  people  to  preach  to  them  at  hours  when 
they  could  be  free.  They  have  the  impression  that  the  Church 
is  aristocratic,  an  organization  for  people  with  leisure.  They 
have  also  seen  that  some  churches  in  their  welfare  work  do  not 
help  non-Christians,  a policy  that  the  predominantly  non- 
Christian  labor  group  believes  to  be  shortsighted. 

An  American  missionary  cannot  be  as  useful  as  a British  one 
in  this  field,  though  Henry  Jones’  visits  have  provided  a valu- 
able stimulus.  If  among  students  from  the  British  Common- 
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wealth  of  Nations  studying  in  the  U.S.A.  could  be  found  men 
trained  for  industrial  evangelism,  the  American  Church  might 
share  in  sending  and  supporting  them.  Another  source  of 
workers  might  be  the  Iona  Community  in  Scotland.  The  world- 
wide experience  and  resources  of  the  ecumenical  Church  and 
of  the  United  Nations  should  be  examined  with  a view  to  mak- 
ing available  to  Hong  Kong  wisdom  and  personnel  for  dealing 
with  the  acute  problems  raised  here  by  the  presence  of  too  large 
a supply  of  cheap  labor. 

Servicemen 

Your  own  boy  may  be  in  Hong  Kong  now.  As  many  as  10,000 
American  servicemen  a month,  sometimes  10,000  a week,  visit 
Hong  Kong  for  rest  and  recreation.  Over  150,000  landed  at 
Fenwick  Pier  during  the  first  year  that  a Servicemen’s  Guides 
organization  was  in  operation.  This  is  supported  by  both 
Roman  Catholic  and  Protestant  donations  and  gifts  from  the 
local  American  community.  It  was  formed  in  July,  1953  after 
a shoe-shine  boy  had  told  the  Right  Reverend  R.  O.  Hall, 
Anglican  Bishop  of  Hong  Kong,  how  American  sailors  were 
fleeced  and  taken  in  by  self-appointed  street  guides  and  prosti- 
tutes. These  guides  waited  where  the  sailors  landed,  grabbed 
their  arms  and  escorted  them  to  shops  and  bars  where  they 
might  lose  40%  of  the  price  of  an  article  to  the  guide,  if  not 
their  entire  wallets  and  their  self-respect. 

Now  a Center,  staffed  with  two  full-time  workers  plus  volun- 
teer hostesses,  is  available  where  the  men  land.  In  an  informa- 
tion room  they  can  change  their  money  at  an  honest  rate,  and 
are  given  folders  with  maps  and  addresses  of  churches,  reliable 
shops  and  restaurants,  theaters,  places  of  note,  transportation 
information,  etc.  They  are  helped  in  telephoning  home,  in  lo- 
cating friends,  in  working  out  tours,  and  hundreds  of  questions 
are  answered.  There  is  a quiet  spot  nearby  where  they  can 
read  or  write  letters.  Two  private  offices  for  personal  counsel- 
ling are  available,  one  for  a Protestant  clergyman  and  one  for 
a Roman  Catholic  priest.  The  Shore  Patrol,  also,  has  an  office. 
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In  addition,  there  is  a roomy  lounge  and  snack  bar  with  radio 
music,  magazines,  free  coffee  and  inexpensive  sandwiches  and 
soft  drinks.  From  a single  carrier  3,000  men  may  spend  half 
a million  dollars  during  a week’s  stay  in  port,  so  shopping  in- 
formation and  constant  checking  is  important.  Servicemen’s 
Guides  will  no  longer  accept  contributions  from  local  mer- 
chants, so  that  it  can  remain  objective  in  its  advice.  Many 
men  have  been  cheated  in  the  quality  of  the  goods  they  have 
had  made  into  suits  and  some  have  paid  for  suits  to  be  sent, 
and  never  received  them.  The  Guides  can  get  the  money  back 
or  see  that  goods  are  definitely  sent. 

When  ships  without  chaplains  are  in  Hong  Kong  on  Sunday, 
Protestant  and  Roman  Catholic  services  are  arranged  on  board, 
though  men  are  also  encouraged  to  -get  away  from  the  ships 
and  attend  the  services  of  their  home  churches.  Often  arrange- 
ments are  made  for  them  to  go  to  the  homes  of  the  missionaries 
of  their  denomination.  Many  special  affairs  are  held:  boxing 
matches  with  British  sailors,  beach  picnics,  bagpipe  music,  trips 
to  floating  restaurants,  etc.  A local  and  representative  com- 
mittee directs  the  work  of  the  Servicemen’s  Guides.  They  can 
make  good  use  of  additional  financial  support. 
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chapter  3/STUDENTS 

/ The  university  of  Hong  Kong  is  a,  government 
university  using  English  in  the  classrooms.  In  the  past,  when  a 
family  had  sons  or  daughters  who  did  not  obtain*  an  adequate 
command  of  English,  they  could  go  to  the  mainland  of  China 
for  higher  education  in  their  own  language.  Now,  many  do 
not  wish  to  go,  and  are  not  certain  of  getting  out  again  if  they 
do.  In  the  meantime,  the  non-English-speaking  population 
here  has  greatly  increased,  and  the  Chinese  middle  schools 
(high  schools)  of  Hong  Kong  are  larger  and  more  numerous. 
Where  will  all  these  middle  school  graduates  find  further  train- 
ing? In  Taiwan?  But  all  who  apply  cannot  be  taken  and  many 
prefer  not  to  go  there.  The  Hong  Kong  government  has  a few 
technical  and  trade  schools,  but  not  many  of  these  students 
have  mechanical  interests  or  skills. 

Eortunately,  nine  small  colleges  have  appeared  in  Hong  Kong 
in  recent  years,  the  majority  having  moved  here  from  the  main- 
land. They  are  poorly  equipped  and  housed,  but  they  meet 
a great  need.  One,  New  Asia  College,  is  receiving  support  now 
from  the  Yale-in-China  Association,  and  has  an  outstanding 
Chinese  scholar,  Ch’ien  Mu,  as  its  president.  It  is  building 
better  facilities  now,  and  will  specialize  mainly  in  Chinese  his- 
tory and  cultural  and  classical  studies.  Another,  Chung  Chi,  is 
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a Christian  institution,  started  less  than  five  years  ago  through 
the  cooperation  of  several  Christian  bodies,  including  the  Pres- 
byterian group.  It  receives  support  now  from  the  United  Board 
for  Christian  Colleges  in  Asia,  (formerly  the  United  Board  for 
Christian  Colleges  in  China),  and  from  the  equivalent  organ- 
ization in  Great  Britain,  the  Asia  Christian  Colleges  Associa- 
tion. With  350  students,  it  is  using  two  buildings  about  a mile 
apart,  but  is  now  developing  a new  campus  in  a beautiful  valley 
in  the  New  Territories,  on  land  mainly  granted  by  the  Hong 
Kong  government.  By  September,  1956  it  should  be  holding 
classes  at  the  new  location.  The  railway,  at  considerable  cost,  has 
built  a special  station  at  the  college  site. 

Over  45%  of  the  students  in  Chung  Chi  College  are  Chris- 
tian, and  71%  of  the  faculty.  The  name,  literally  translated, 
means  worship  or  respect  for  Christ,  and  the  school  emblem  is 
a Nestorian  cross  growing  out  of  a lotus  flower.  Classes  are 
taught  in  Cantonese,  Mandarin  or  English  without  translation. 
One  senior  class  has  already  been  graduated. 

The  nine  colleges  together  have  a total  enrollment  of  over 
2,000.  Most  of  them  have  inadequate  libraries  and  labora- 
tories, and  the  classroom  space  is  too  crowded.  There  are  no 
dormitories  attached  to  any  of  them,  though  there  is  an  inde- 
pendent “Mencius  Hostel”  which  houses  100  students,  all  men. 


Future  site  of  Chung  Chi  College,  now  in  temporary  buildings. 
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The  students  find  living  accommodation  wherever  they  can, 
often  crowding  into  dark  rooms,  porches,  rooftops,  squatter 
huts,  etc.  Many  have  tuberculosis  and  there  is  no  adequate 
examination  or  service.  The  schools  need  the  fees,  so  are  re- 
luctant to  remove  the  tuberculosis  cases.  In  certain  of  the  in- 
stitutions every  student  is  dependent  upon  scholarship  aid  or 
part-time  work.  The  professors  are  little  better  off.  Many  have 
excellent  graduate  degrees  from  abroad,  but  have  lost  their  own 
books,  have  no  opportunity  to  do  research  or  consult  new 
publications  and  scholarly  journals,  and  are  forced  by  economic 
necessity  to  teach  concurrently  in  several  institutions.  That 
means  a drop  in  the  quality  of  the  teaching  and  no  personal 
interest  in  or  intimate  contact  with  the  students. 

The  situation  would  be  vastly  better  if  the  struggling  sepa- 
rate colleges  could  federate  into  an  Oxford  type  of  university. 
Each  school  might  then  develop  its  specialty,  secure  permanent 
staff,  and  stop  trying  to  provide  a complete  curriculum.  The 
government  at  first  frowned  upon  such  a development,  and  the 
University  is  thought  to  oppose  it,  but  there  is  some  hope  now 
that  seven  of  the  institutions,  plus  a school  of  accounting,  can 
combine  into  a Union  College  (with  two  night  schools  and 
two  day  schools).  The  present  situation  is  wasteful  and  tragic. 
Hong  Kong  is  the  one  place  in  the  Far  East  where  the  kind  of 
academic  freedom  that  a university  needs  is  combined  with 
a concentration  of  highly  trained  intellectuals,  a steady  flow  of 
good  students,  the  peaceful  interaction  of  several  cultures,  and 
the  opportunity  to  train  teachers  and  professional  men  for 
Chinese  communities  all  over  Southeast  Asia. 

The  percentage  of  Christians  in  all  of  these  Hong  Kong  col- 
leges is  appreciable.  In  several  cases  presidents,  deans  and  other 
officers  are  Christian.  Five  or  six  have  Student  Christian  Fel- 
lowships, and  a union  of  these  is  now  being  formed.  With 
raised  standards  and  more  security  this  could  become  a training 
center  for  Christian  workers  as  well  as  educators,  for  a wide 
area.  Already  Chung  Chi  is  receiving  students  from  Indo  China, 
Malaya  and  other  places. 
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One  of  the  unsolved  problems  is  how  to  secure  adequate 
scholarship  funds  for  the  students  who  arrive  here  with  little 
or  no  money,  and  how  to  find  them  employment  when  they 
graduate.  There  are  people  in  Hong  Kong  who  object  to  the 
provision  of  higher  education  in  Chinese  under  these  circum- 
stances, claiming  that  we  are  only  producing  unemployed  and 
possibly  bitter  young  intellectuals.  They  advocate  no  education 
beyond  middle  school  for  those  who  cannot  get  to  Taiwan  or 
acquire  enough  English  and  money  to  enter  the  University  of 
Hong  Kong,  or  else  a technical  education  designed  to  fit  them 
into  Hong  Kong’s  present  economy.  I,  however,  believe  that  the 
right  kind  of  education  is  of  value  to  a man  throughout  his 
life,  even  if  he  is  unemployed  for  some  time,  and  the  odds  are 
that  it  will  help  him  to  solve  his  problems  and  create  new 
opportunities  for  others.  In  any  case,  and  without  any  political 
bias,  it  seems  only  fair  that  students  who  want  higher  education 
and  are  willing  to  work  hard  for  it,  should  not  be  forced  to  go 
back  through  the  Curtain  for  it  when  they  have  left  it  for  an 
area  of  greater  objectivity  and  academic  freedom. 

In  1954  it  was  obvious  that  much  more  needed  to  be  done 
for  the  refugee  students.  A few  HKflOO  grants  were  being 
made  by  Church  World  Service,  and  by  occasional  separate 
church  bodies.  The  Mencius  Committee,  supported  by  indi- 
vidual and  foundation  grants  from  America,  was  providing  con- 
siderable scholarship  aid  and  helping  professors,  but  most  of 
the  students  who  received  scholarship  aid  were  still  without 
adequate  funds  to  pay  their  board  and  lodging.  To  give  them 
outright  grants  of  money  seemed  unwise.  The  students  are 
sensitive  and  do  not  like  to  be  dependent  upon  foreign  aid. 
Many,  surrounded  by  the  ever-present  bright  lights  and  tempta- 
tions of  Hong  Kong,  would  have  spent  foolishly  money  received 
so  easily.  There  were  hardened  professional  students  who  regis- 
tered in  these  schools  only  for  the  aid  they  might  receive.  Be- 
sides, though  such  a method  of  dispensing  economic  aid  is  the 
quickest  and  simplest  from  the  administrative  point  of  view, 
it  is  the  least  creative  of  all  methods. 
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With  some  money  allocated  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  For- 
eign Missions  for  a study  of  the  Hong  Kong  situation,  we  there- 
fore decided  to  initiate  on  a small  scale  some  self-help  projects. 
Several  students  were  used  as  investigators  to  secure  an  accurate 
picture  of  the  refugee  college  and  student  situation.  Others,  dur- 
ing the  summer,  were  put  on  a deserted  island  being  farmed  for 
refugees  by  Gus  Borgeest  and  his  wife,  a Quaker  couple.  Still 
others  were  put  into  an  Anglican  school  building  next  to  a 
huge  resettlement  area,  to  open  free  classes  at  night,  when  the 
regular  school  was  not  in  session,  for  children  who  could  not 
otherwise  secure  an  education.  From  these  beginnings  the 
project  grew  until  in  September,  1954,  a Committee  on  Student 
Work  Projects  was  organized  under  the  sponsorship  of  Church 
World  Service  and  has  developed  until  now  182  students  are 
regularly  employed. 


Project  of 
Student  Self-Help 
Program. 
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The  first  summer  was  a difficult  one.  The  students  on  Sun- 
shine Island  were  told  that  they  were  to  dig  a fish  pond  some 
150  feet  long  by  about  40  feet  wide.  They  were  to  elect  their 
own  labor  corps  leader,  and  were  to  have  two  hours  of  con- 
ference and  Bible  study  each  day,  in  addition  to  their  work. 
A series  of  pastors  and  theological  students  was  sent  out  to  live 
with  the  students  for  a few  days  and  lead  the  conference  ses- 
sions. The  place  is  isolated.  The  island  is  nothing  but  rock 
and  grass  sticking  up  out  of  the  sea,  with  the  sun  pouring  down 
on  it  relentlessly.  In  addition  to  the  Borgeests  and  a handful 
of  refugees,  there  was  nothing  on  it  at  that  time  but  a few 
grass  huts,  the  stone  walls  of  two  or  three  unfinished  buildings, 
a rabbit  warren,  a goat  house  and  a few  terraced  vegetable 
plots.  It  was  an  hour’s  hard  rowing  to  the  nearest  point  where 
a launch  to  Hong  Kong  could  be  boarded.  The  students  slept 
on  boards  laid  on  wooden  horses,  and  did  their  own  cooking, 
cutting  of  grass  for  fuel,  etc.  They  had  to  work  up  to  their 
calves  in  black  mud  and  clay,  got  blisters,  and  were  sun-taiined 
to  a deep  chocolate. 

The  first  student  they  elected  to  head  the  work  began  at  once 
to  sabotage  it.  He  suggested  longer  rest  periods,  and  then  a 
strike  in  protest  against  the  conditions.  Other  students  ob- 
jected, saying  there  was  no  point  in  a strike  on  an  isolated 
island,  and  that  they  had  been  told  when  they  went  that  this 
would  be  hard  manual  work.  He  then  suggested  a strong  write- 
up in  the  Hong  Kong  newspapers  exposing  the  way  Americans 
forced  Chinese  intellectuals  into  poorly  paid  coolie  labor.  The 
other  students  again  objected  and  said  if  he  wrote  such  an 
article  it  would  have  to  be  over  his  own  signature,  as  none  of 
them  had  been  forced  into  the  project,  they  had  all  asked  for 
the  opportunity  and  knew  what  the  work  was  to  be,  and  the 
money  had  nothing  to  do  with  nationality  as  it  came  from 
voluntary  gifts  of  Christians.  Finally,  when  the  student  chair- 
man went  into  Hong  Kong  for  a few  days  on  the  excuse  of 
important  business,  16  of  the  19  students  immediately  reorgan- 
ized, and,  when  he  returned,  he  found  only  two  supporting  his 
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views  and  finally  gave  up  and  left  the  project.  There  has  since 
been  some  confirmation  of  the  student  suspicions  about  his 
political  background.  With  a new  chairman  the  work  was 
carried  on  much  more  vigorously. 

This  same  group  of  students  asked  for  an  afternoon  trip  to 
the  leper  island,  just  beyond  Sunshine  Island.  After  talking 
with  the  Christian  staff  and  seeing  the  treatment  of  several 
cases  and  the  spirit  of  the  work,  they  asked  if  they  might  be 
permitted  to  contribute  some  money  out  of  their  summer  earn- 
ings. They  had  been  working  for  the  equivalent  of  US|17  per 
month,  out  of  which  they  paid  for  most  of  their  food,  yet  they 
raised  on  the  spot  a nice  sum  and  presented  it  to  the 
leprosarium. 

With  a potential  of  at  least  5,000  students  who  would  like  to 
secure  higher  learning  in  Hong  Kong,  not  to  mention  those 
from  overseas  Chinese  communities  that  might  come  here  if 
proper  facilities  were  provided,  only  a thousand  can  be  taken 
by  the  University  of  Hong  Kong  (from  among  those  with  ade- 
quate financial  means  and  a command  of  English),  and  an  ad- 
ditional two  thousand  in  the  nine  crowded  refugee  colleges. 
This  group,  with  the  employed  or  unemployed  professors  avail- 
able, represents  one  of  Hong  Kong’s  greatest  unsolved  problems 
in  terms  of  human  and  cultural  values  and  promise  for  the 
future.  They  continually  ask  what  the  future  holds  for  them, 
what  is  there  worth  working  for,  where  are  there  reasonable  and 
constructive  outlets  for  their  energies.  If  they  find  no  answers, 
their  morals  are  affected  and  their  minds  vegetate.  The  world 
can  ill  afford  to  throw  a group  like  this  upon  a scrap  heap. 

It  is  surprising  to  watch  the  faces  of  these  students  after  a 
few  months  of  part-time  work  in  a useful  project.  With  the 
widespread  unemployment  due  to  the  quadrupling  of  the  pop- 
ulation since  the  Japanese  occupation  and  the  restrictions  on 
trade  with  China,  we  found  that  we  could  not  hope  to  locate 
paid  employment  for  these  students  in  outside  enterprises  and 
the  general  community.  We  therefore  created  jobs  with  the 
cooperation  of  churches  and  missions  and  philanthropic  or 
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non-profit  organizatidns.  The  theory  is  this:  the  Committee  of 
Student  Work  Projects  will  give  no  aid  to  a student  except 
for  work  done,  and  the  work  done  must  be  of  service  to  some- 
one else.  In  other  words,  every  dollar  expended  must  serve 
twice  at  least.  Actually,  the  182  students  now  at  work  are 
helping  three  or  four  thousand  people  less  fortunate  than  them- 
selves. For  the  182  jobs  we  have  so  far  created,  there  are  over 
700  applicants,  so  we  have  made  but  a beginning.  The  work 
is  supported  by  Church  World  Service,  grants  from  the  United 
Church  of  Canada,  the  Evangelical  and  United  Brethren 
Church  in  America,  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the  U.S.A.,  a 
Relief  Committee  in  Oxford,  England,  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  in- 
dividual gifts  from  friends  here  and  abroad.  We  are  hoping 
for  additional  help  from  World  University  Service,  and  from 
churches  through  the  channels  of  the  World  Council. 

We  have  thirty-four  projects  at  the  moment,  including  free 
or  semi-free  night  schools  for  neighborhood  children,  children’s 
clubs  and  children’s  center  work,  workers’  education  groups  in 
labor  unions,  Sunday  schools  and  daily  church  schools,  secre- 
tarial work  in  the  United  Nations  Association,  Eamily  Planning 
Association,  or  similar  non-profit  organizations,  manual  work 
digging  fish  ponds,  reservoirs,  making  roads  and  paths,  clear- 
ing ground,  work  in  settlements  and  juvenile  care  centers,  on 
the  rooftops  of  crowded  seven-story  resettlement  buildings,  etc. 
The  students  work  about  ten  hours  a week  and  are  paid  HK$80 
a month,  plus  local  travel,  or  about  $U.S.15.  Eor  that  they  can 
secure  minimal  food  and  lodging,  though  for  some  this  is  in- 
adequate and  it  certainly  does  not  a]low  for  laundry,  haircuts 
or  incidentals.  Each  student  must  be  a registered  bona  fide 
student  in  one  of  the  nine  colleges,  and  must  be  passing  more 
than  half  of  his  courses.  They  are  all  interviewed,  fill  out 
papers,  submit  photographs,  budgets  and  grades.  Christians  and 
non-Christians , alike  are  employed,  but  the  organization  re- 
sponsible for  the  direction  of  each  project  is  free  to  stipulate 
what  kind  of  students  are  desired.  The  dialect  used  is  a prob- 
lem, but  we  have  been  able  to  place  about  half  Cantonese  and 
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half  Mandarin-speaking  workers.  The  program  is  non-poli'tical 
and  no  questions  are  asked  about  the  background  of  a person’s 
thinking,  but  the  committee  makes  it  clear  that  it  will  drop 
any  student  using  this  work  to  carry  on  underground  political 
activity.  Preference  is  given  to  the  neediest  cases. 

Among  the  values  we  see  in  this  type  of  program  are  the 
following:  (1)  Students  are  able  to  continue  their  studies  with 
a new  self-reliance  and  dignity  by  earning  their  own  board  and 
lodging.  (2)  The  work  has  a professional  value,  as  many  of 
the  students  learn  to  tieach  and  acquire  other  skills  in  these 
projects,  of  great  use  to  them  later  in  a situation  where  jobs  are 
very  hard  to  get.  (3)  The  church  and  welfare  agencies  are 
provided  with  a pool  of  additional  personnel,  allowing  them  to 
expand  present  services.  The  expense  of  employing  an  equal 
number  of  capable  workers  would  be  tremendous.  The  proj- 
ects, therefore,  not  only  strengthen  the  Church,  but  provide 
many  students  with  their  first  glimpse  of  the  Church  as  a move- 
ment of  redemptive  love  working  to  heal  and  change  the  com- 
munity. (4)  The  work  has  a peculiar  psychological  value  in 
this  situation  at  this  time.  The  age  group  considered  is  from 
18  to  35.  That  this  group  should  have  its  natural  frustrations 
transformed  into  helpful  interest  in  others,  is  important . not 
only  for  the  individuals  but  for  the  societies  they  may  enter. 
Many  of  these  youth  feel  stateless,  or  parentless,  or  disinherited, 
as  they  flee  from  totalitarianism  into  an  insecure  freedom,  with 
the  Nationalists  often  suspicious  of  their  motives,  their  inde- 
pendence, and  their  frankly  expressed  hopes  and  criticisms. 
They  can  easily  become  a lost  generation,  and  if  they  fail  to 
receive  Christian  understanding,  love  and  care,  they  may  turn 
to  extremism  of  the  left  or  right,  to  narcotics,  or  to  other  of 
the  anti-social  possibilities  here. 

In  addition  to  the  work  of  this  Committee,  the  scholarship 
aid  provided  through  the  Mencius  Committee  by  the  Asia 
Foundation  and  the  help  given  by  individual  churches,  con- 
siderable clothing  and  vitamin  tablets  are  provided  by  Church 
World  Service,  and  a medical  relief  scheme  is  administered  by 
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Lutheran  World  Service.  It  is  our  hope  that  the  whole  com- 
munity here  will  see  this  strategic  group  less  as  a troublesome 
problem  and  more  as  a promising  opportunity  for  the  return 
to  fuller  creative  living  of  thousands  of  youth,  the  richest  asset 
any  society  has— youth  now  being  partially  wasted  and  in  many 
cases  ruined  by  present  experiences. 

It  is  true  that  many  of  these  students  hnd  it  equally  hard  to 
work  energetically  or  study  consistently.  Can  one  blame  them? 
A considerable  proportion  have  no  relatives  in  the  colony,  no 
savings,  no  records  of  their  middle  school  graduation.  They 
have  passed  through  unsettled  years  of  occupation,  revolution 
and  civil  war.  Probably  one  out  of  eight  has  fairly  active  tuber- 
culosis, and  many  are  undernourished.  Their  minds  have  been 
wrenched  back  and  forth  by  the  war  of  ideas  in  Asia.  Few  are 
able  to  get  into  the  one  hostel  available,  and  they  must  try  to 
study  with  poorly  mimeographed  textbooks  (if,  indeed,  any  are 
available)  under  bad  lighting  in  crowded,  noisy  quarters.  One 
student  told  me  he  studied  under  the  street  light.  Their  pro- 
fessors have  their  own  problems  and  are  not  free  for  counselling 
or  advice  or  for  giving  invitations  to  their  homes.  One  ought 
to  expect  bitterness  and  volatile,  unpredictable  action.  Strange- 
ly, there  is  little  of  these,  though  there  are  signs  that  they  may 
come  if  present  factors  become  cumulative  and  no  hope  is  seen 
around  any  corner. 

A Student  Center  is  desperately  needed,  and  the  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Foreign  Missions  has  granted  the  money  to  build  one. 
The  Kowloon  Y.M.C.A.  is  offering  a corner  of  its  present  prop- 
erty worth  about  HK$  100,000  for  the  site.  An  architect  has 
drawn  the  plans,  and  building  should  start  soon.  We  hope  to 
have  both  Chinese  and  foreign  staff,  with  a Christian  program 
under  the  direction  of  an  ecumenical  committee  representing 
the  major  interested  church  bodies.  There  will  be  a chapel,  a 
library,  rooms  for  group  meetings,  and  offices  for  the  use  of 
church  student  workers  and  student  Christian  fellowships. 

The  problem  of  those  who  finish  their  college  education  re- 
mains unsolved.  So  far  these  new  institutions  are  not  sufficiently 
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rooted  in  the  life  of  the  community  to  find  work  for  their 
graduates.  There  is  no  general  employment  exchange.  Over 
60%  of  Chung  Chi’s  one  class  so  far  graduated  has  been  placed, 
but  other  schools  are  probably  not  so  fortunate.  Some  turn  to 
factory  labor  or  even  the  carrying  of  garbage.  Many  try  to  use 
their  training  and  interest  in  writing.  Small  struggling  presses 
and  writers’  groups  appear  and  disappear  in  the  colony  regu- 
larly. Some  graduates  show  considerable  promise,  but  the  mar- 
ket is  small,  and  crowded.  Almost  all  seem  interested  in  making 
a further  more  realistic  study  of  Marxist  theory  and  practice, 
of  watching  the  failures  and  successes  on  the  mainland  in  order 
to  analyze  the  causes  and  discover  clues  for  the  future.  They 
also  want  to  learn  more  about  Western  alternatives:  how  demo- 
cracy could  be  made  to  work  in  Asia,  divorced  of  practices  rele- 
vant only  in  Britain  and  America.  The  groups  do  not  cooperate 
with  each  other,  though  a general  point  of  view  is  often  notice- 
able. They  are  disillusioned  with  Communism  and  in  some 
cases  bitter,  but  they  believe  that  Marxism  needs  to  be 
thoroughly  studied  and  analyzed  before  attempts  are  made  to 
influence  its  direction  or  offer  alternatives.  They  are  often 
dissatisfied  with  Taiwan  but  want  it  preserved  as  a symbol  or 
a springboard  of  difference.  It  does  not  represent  for  them  yet 
what  they  ideally  want  from  either  democracy  or  socialism. 
Few  if  any  seem  to  have  any  love  for  free  enterprise  in  its  classi- 
cal textbook  sense,  and  do  not  believe  it  exists  in  practice  any- 
way. They  are  certain  that  Asians  want  some  kind  of  welfare 
state  and  necessary  elements  of  economic  and  social  planning, 
but  with  checks  and  balances  and  a democratic  procedure  for 
effecting  changes  from  below,  for  they  are  afraid  of  dictator- 
ships even  of  the  people,  and  reject  totalitarianism.  They  don’t 
believe  that  holding  fingers  in  the  dike  will  stop  Communism, 
nor  will  technical  aid  programs  without  some  persuasive  think- 
ing. They  are  a nebulous  third  force  hungry  for  a Moses,  but 
with  little  confidence  in  the  older  third  force  leaders.  They 
need  a new  vocabulary,  a new  arrangement  of  ideas,  a focal 
center  or  rallying  point,  and  a goal  and  a method  that  appear 
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to  be  naturally  related  to  each  other.  They  lack  political  ex- 
perience, necessary  research,  and  the  simplifying  and  systema- 
tizing minds  of  founders  of  movements.  But  they  do  have  ability 
and  a certain  friendly  interest  in  the  Christian  faith. 

If  the  democratic  way  of  life  and  the  Hebraic-Christian  tra- 
dition have  something  to  offer  beyond  the  defense  of  their 
Western  crystallized  forms,  now  is  the  time  to  produce  it  in 
understandable  and  assimilable  terms.  It  is  tragic  to  see  fine 
minds  here  pottering  around  with  disorganized  ideas,  and  de- 
teriorating from  sheer  frustration.  Perhaps  that  is  a common 
experience  for  exiles,  but  it  is  none  the  less  tragic,  particularly 
when  one  remembers  that  there  are  20,000,000  Chinese  outside 
the  Curtain  who  might  fruitfully  exchange  ideas.  But  when 
ideas  and  a way  of  life  and  a faith  to  give  it  meaning  are  offered, 
this  must  be  done  freely,  not  to  secure  adherence  to  “our  side.” 
Youth  here  must  not  be  treated  as  pawns  in  the  play  of  national 
or  international  interests,  or  as  mere  means  to  ends.  Youth  of 
any  nation  have  a value  in  their  own  right  and  a claim  to  the 
public  concern  of  the  world  if  their  human  resources  are  un- 
derdeveloped. Any  program  for  the  solution  of  the  problems 
of  this  type  of  youth  should  be  non-political.  In  a room  smoke- 
filled  with  propaganda,  the  opening  of  a window  to  the  fresh 
breeze  of  truth  is  more  exhilarating  than  any  addition  of 
chlorophyl  to  the  air-conditioning. 

The  refugee  youth  of  Hong  Kong  are  an  unstable  group  that 
could  easily  become  a major  problem,  but  it  would  be  un- 
imaginative to  think  of  them  as  a problem  or  deal  with  them  as 
such.  They  constitute,  rather,  a ready  pool  of  personnel  avail- 
able for  the  solution  of  problems.  They  may  be  raw  material, 
but  raw  material  is  what  things  are  made  of;  it  isn’t  discarded 
because  it  is  unfinished. 
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chapter  AItHE  CHURCH 

I There  are  churches  in  Hong  Kong,  some,  as  else- 
where, strong,  some  weak,  some  which  people  attend  because 
of  the  preaching,  some  which  people  attend  despite  the  preach- 
ing. The  churches  are  both  old  and  new.  The  older  churches, 
after  years  of  effort,  have  achieved  the  quiet  dignity  of  beautiful 
services,  the  self-respect  of  self-support,  the  honor  of  a recog- 
nized place  in  the  community,  only  to  be  deluged  with  refugees 
and  strangers  who  speak  differently,  pray  differently,  and  bring 
problems  and  needs  and  clamor  into  the  congregations.  It  is 
all  so  unseemly— and  uninvited.  No  wonder  some  churches  do 
not  welcome  the  strangers  in  their  midst.  It  is  as  though  the 
Puerto  Ricans  of  New  York  City  had  spread  into  Westchester 
County.  The  glory  of  the  Church  is  that  human  beings,  with  all 
their  frailties,  are  welcome  in  the  Church  as  they  are,  and  yet— 
just  as  they  are,  they  often  do  not  like  other  people  as  they  are. 

According  to  a recent  survey,  there  are  185  Protestant 
churches  in  Hong  Kong,  with  a total  membership  of  over 
53,000.  Of  these,  75  churches  have  a membership  of  over  150 
each.  There  are  some  59  denominations  at  work  in  the  colony. 
Most  of  the  churches  conduct  services  in  Cantonese,  though 
there  are  congregations  using  only  Mandarin,  Swatow,  Amoy, 
Hakka,  or  English,  and  a number  use  two  dialects,  with  transla- 
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tion  or  in  separate  services.  The  average  Sunday  morning  atten- 
dance in  fifty  of  the  larger  churches  represents  53%  of  their 
enrollment.  The  percentage  is  higher  in  the  smaller  congrega- 
tions. The  average  annual  contribution  per  member  in  fifty  of 
the  larger  churches  is  HK$40,  though  one  which  requires  tith- 
ing from  all  members  gets  an  average  of  HK$208.  In  the  larger 
churches  the  percentage  of  baptisms  seems  to  run  a little  less 
than  10%,  though,  interestingly  enough,  the  percentage  in 
Kowloon  churches  is  60%  higher  than  in  the  city  of  Victoria 
on  Hong  Kong  Island  (usually  known  as  Hong  Kong).  Sunday 
school  hgures  for  the  larger  churches  indicate  that  a number 
representing  about  45%  of  the  church  membership  attend, 
with  one  teacher  for  every  17  pupils.  The  smaller  churches 
again  have  a better  percentage.  A little  over  half  of  the  mem- 
bers in  the  larger  churches  come  from  Christian  homes  (i.e., 
where  both  husband  and  wife  are  Christian).  Only  45  churches 
report  doing  visitation  evangelism,  and  apparently  very  few 
are  taking  this  form  of  work  seriously.  The  situation  is  hopeful, 
however,  as  many  of  the  smaller  churches  are  growing  rapidly. 
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with  Sunday  schools  larger  than  their  church  membership,  and 
several  of  the  older  churches  are  starting  branch  chapels. 

The  Church  of  Christ  in  China,  in  which  Presbyterians  work, 
has  some  17  congregations  affiliated  in  a District  Association. 
In  addition,  there  are  several  congregations,  using  dialects  other 
than  ^ntonese,  which  were  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in 
China  on  the  mainland,  but  have  not  yet  been  affiliated  to  the 
District  Association  here.  This  will  not  be  easy  because  of  lan- 
guage difficulties,  different  seminary  backgrounds,  habits  of 
worship  and  provincial  tastes.  It  is  the  hope  of  many,  however, 
that  something  corresponding  to  a General  Assembly  can  be 
formed  so  that  language  groups  can  have  some  autonomy  in 
separate  synods,  yet  unity  in  one  Church.  I believe  that  this 
kind  of  development  is  called  for,  since  Hong  Kong  now  con- 
tains a cross-section  of  a whole  nation.  The  limit  of  expansion 
has  by  no  means  been  reached,  and  the  psychological  and  eco- 
nomic needs  of  the  people  produce  a hunger  and  an  openness 
which  makes  preaching  a joy,  and  possibly  a temptation.  Two 
large  theaters,  one  on  the  island  and  one  in  Kowloon,  fill  the 
ground  floor  every  Sunday  morning  with  Mandarin  services 
(and  rapid  Cantonese  translation).  When  Sherwood  Eddy  spoke 
for  three  evenings  recently  in  a church  next  to  Chung  Chi  Col- 
lege, over  430  signed  decision  cards.  In  just  one  of  the  prepara- 
tory meetings  for  Billy  Graham’s  visit,  130  came  forward.  The 
little  Mandarin-speaking  church  with  which  Muriel  Boone, 
Jessie  Peng,  and  the  Rev.  Abraham  Kao  are  associated,  had 
over  a hundred  ask  for  baptism  recently,  and  prepared  and 
received  over  thirty  of  them.  It  expanded  its  one-room  meet- 
ing place  to  hold  one  hundred  instead  of  seventy,*  and  has  now 
begun  two  services  each  Sunday  morning,  both  filled.  With  al- 
most every  member  a struggling  refugee,  they  have  begun  to 
raise  money  for  a new  building  and  the  thermometer  on  the 
contribution  chart  is  rising. 

The  problem,  under  such  conditions,  is  not  how  to  secure 
members  for  a church,  but  how  to  bear  and  gradually  to  solve 
the  complicated  and  heavy  personal  problems  of  each  family 
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and  individual.  Inspired  intelligence  is  needed  in  directing 
Christian  love  into  the  production  of  strength  and  initiative 
instead  of  dependence,  into  the  steps  by  which  Christians  in 
need  become  Christians  who  meet  needs.  There  is  no  security 
except  in  mission,  and  those  who  turn  to  God  because  there  is 
nowhere  else  to  turn  must  discover  that  in  turning  to  Him  they 
are  turned  toward  their  fellow  men.  A current  held  so  that  it 
cannot  freely  flow  develops  warmth  and  that  is  what  many  first 
desire,  but  a current  transmitted  shares  power.  The  800,000 
refugees  needing  food  parcels  can  drain  a lot  of  wealth  with  no 
result  except  dependence,  bitterness  and  the  keeping  alive  of 
the  spark  of  life,  but  800,000  refugees  developed  into  a poten- 
tial for  the  Christianization  of  all  areas  of  life  here,  can  not 
only  keep  a spark  alive  but  can  shed  light  over  a considerable 
section  of  Southeast  Asia.  God  does  not  intend  these  people  to 
be  helpless  pawns  forever,  moved  about  by  forces  beyond  their 
control.  Nor  does  He  intend  them  to  be  saved  in  the  next  life 
only. 

The  Church  in  Hong  Kong  has  long  been  conscious  of  its 
relation  to  Churches  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  through  the 
presence  here  of  missionaries  from  Britain,  Canada,  America, 
New  Zealand,  Germany,  etc.,  but  it  is  now  becoming  conscious 
of  its  ties  with  neighboring  Christian  Churches  in  Thailand, 
Malaya,  the  Philippines,  Taiwan,  Indonesia,  Korea,  and  Japan. 
This  is  in  part  due  to  the  holding  here  of  two  conferences  on 
Ecumenical  Mission  in  Asia,  the  sending  of  delegates  from 
Hong  Kong  to  conferences  such  as  that  on  Christian  Family 
Life  in  Manila  and  the  theological  conference  in  Bangkok. 
Asian  Christian  visitors  have  been  coming  through  Hong  Kong 
also  in  increasing  numbers.  But  the  main  factor  in  this  ecu- 
menical awareness  is  probably  the  work  of  the  women  of  the 
Church  in  following  up  contacts  made  through  conferences  and 
speaking  trips  with  educational  programs  in  the  local  churches 
and  the  sharing  of  resources  with  other  Churches  in  Asia. 
Several  times  the  women  Tiere  have  sent  funds  to  North  India 
to  help  with  a lay  leadership  program  there,  and  this  last  year 
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a special  offering  was  taken  and  sent  to  help  victims  of  the 
floods  in  North  India.  Recently,  women  of  the  Church  of  Christ 
in  Thailand  sent  money  to  Hong  Kong  for  the  work  of  the 
Children’s  Center  in  Kowloon.  Two  women  workers  from 
Hong  Kong  are  now  employed  in  Christian  work  in  Thailand. 

Christian  students  from  Hong  Kong  are  studying  at  Silliman 
University  in  the  Philippines,  at  the  International  Christian 
University  in  Japan,  at  Trinity  Theological  Seminary  in  Singa- 
pore, etc.  Foundations  are  being  laid  for  a fuller  exchange  of 
Christian  workers  in  the  future. 

The  women  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  in  Hong  Kong 
are  active  and  responsible,  not  only  with  respect  to  this  new 
participation  in  the  ecumenical  Church,  but  also  with  respect 
to  new  time-consuming  projects  of  outreach  in  Hong  Kong. 
The  Board  of  the  Children’s  Center  is  made  up  of  six  members 
elected  by  the  Executive  Council  of  the  Women’s  Association, 
plus  three  Presbyterian  fraternal  workers.  One  woman  on  the 
Board  who  directs  a private  kindergarten  collects  periodically 
the  unclaimed  handkerchiefs  left  at  her  kindergarten,  boils 
them,  and  gives  them  to  the  Children’s  Center.  The  Hop  Yat 
Church  now  picks  up  all  pencils  left  from  their  Sunday  school 
and  kindergarten  and  sends  them  for  the  Center  use.  In  the 
China  Congregational  Church,  whose  pastor,  John  Ma,  is  now 
in  the  United  States,  a layman  became  interested  in  the  Center 
and  presented  it  with  100  new  children’s  dresses.  The  Youth 
Department  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China  has  arranged  for 
different  church  youth  groups  to  be  responsible,  a month  at  a 
time,  for  the  Sunday  evening  services  in  the  Center. 

The  growth  of  the  Church  in  the  colony  can  be  felt  in  the 
many  new  building  programs.  The  Sham  Oi  Church  in  Kow- 
loon is  now  completing  arrangements  to  buy  and  convert  four 
apartments  into  larger  premises  than  their  present  sanctuary. 
One  elderly  woman  took  the  money  she  had  saved  for  her  coffin 
and  put  it  into  this  fund.  To  risk  being  unprepared  for  death 
is  an  unusual  sacrihce  seldom  made.  The  Tsun  Wan  Church, 
in  a rapidly  growing  industrial  area,  is  raising  funds  for  a new 
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church  and  school.  On  Lamma  Island,  west  of  Hong  Kong,  a 
faithful  little  group  of  church  members  is  raising  animals  for 
the  support  of  the  church.  There  is  a clinic  there  and  they 
hope,  with  the  aid  of  a work  camp  this  summer,  to  erect  a small 
church  building.  At  Silver  Mine  Bay,  on  the  largest  island  of 
the  Hong  Kong  group,  a little  church  now  plans  to  more  than 
double  its  space.  At  Sheung  Shui,  in  the  New  Territories,  a hre 
wiped  out  the  entire  village,  including  the  church  meeting 
place  which  was  in  a loft.  They  have  already  secured  a new  and 
much  more  adequate  building  and  are  worshipping  in  it. 

The  Cheung  Lo  (Presbyterian)  congregation  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  China,  which  started  as  a refugee  church  during 
the  Japanese  war,  had  been  meeting  in  one  room  on  the  ground 
floor  of  an  apartment  house,  with  20  or  30  persons  often  receiv- 
ing communion  out  on  the  sidewalk.  They  have  now  purchased 
larger  space,  and  immediately  doubled  their  membership.  They 
are  already  planning  for  yet  another  move,  while  their  hrst 
premises  are  now  packed  with  two  Mandarin-speaking  services 
of  a new  refugee  church.  A little  church  on  the  eastern  tip  of 
Hong  Kong,  started  by  an  older  congregation,  serves  a popula- 
tion of  fisher  folk.  Of  the  members,  90%  are  from  boat  families. 
Special  meetings  are  held  on  junks  when  they  are  in  port. 

The  Hop  Yat  Church,  67  years  old,  is  now  holding  branch 
services  in  Kowloon,  and  raising  funds  for  a new  building 
there.  The  Wanchai  Church,  formerly  meeting  in  an  upstairs 
room  in  one  of  the  world’s  most  densely  populated  areas,  now 
has  a new  sanctuary  and  school  on  a hillside  above  the  noise, 
but  only  100  yards  from  the  main  road.  And  so  new  life  is  push- 
ing the  walls  out  and  the  doors  and  pocketbooks  open,  but  the 
expansion  has  far  from  caught  up  with  the  need. 

Christ  in  an  individual  and  in  a Church  arouses,  quickens 
life,  sends  forth  We  might  be  satisfied  here— the  churches  are 
filled  and  growing,  the  percentage  of  Christians  in  the  total 
population  is  greater  than  it  ever  was  on  the  mainland— were 
we  never  to  read  the  Book  of  Acts,  or  look  at  the  newspaper,  or 
hear  God  calling,  “Samuel,  arise,’’  or  confront  Christ  beckon- 
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ing,  or  listen  to  the  sound  of  the  whole  creation  groaning  and 
travailing  together  until  the  sons  of  God  are  revealed.  When 
power  is  given  to  disciples,  they  become  witnesses,  missionaries. 
The  power  is  given  for  a purpose. 

What  are  the  elements  in  the  historic  statement  of  purpose 
of  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Foreign  Missions?  To  “Proclaim” 
(witness,  express,  share  the  good  news),  “Persuade”  (win  the  peo- 
ple to  full  discipleship),  “Gather  together”  (for  Bible  study, 
worship,  nurture),  “Develop  self-supporting,  self-governing,  self- 
propagating  churches,”  “Cooperate  in  evangelizing,”  and  in 
“Christianizing  all  areas  of  life.”  We  are  out  for  total  evange- 
lism— the  whole  man,  in  all  his  relationships. 

The  Presbyterian  share  in  Hong  Kong’s  future  should  be  the 
subject  of  careful  thought.  The  Church  of  Christ  in  China, 
through  which  we  work,  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  strongest 
church  bodies  in  the  colony.  But  it  was  the  London  Missionary 
Society  which  laid  the  foundations  for  the  work  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  China  here.  In  addition  to  the  L.M.S.,  the  Cana- 
dian United  Church,  the  Evangelical  and  Reformed  Church, 
the  Reformed  Church  of  America,  the  Evangelical  and  United 
Brethren,  the  Presbyterian  Chjarch  of  New  Zealand  and  others 
are  active  in  this  part  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  China.  Where 
should  our  emphasis  fall,  always  remembering  that  it  should 
be  offered  to  and  through  the  Church  here  and  its  recognized 
committees  and  agencies?  Our  funds  and  personnel  could  be 
used  in  any  of  a number  of  ways.  Where  should  our  particular 
contribution  be?  Let  us  look  at  some  of  the  possibilities. 

Housing?  No,  except  for  small  pilot  projects  for  refugees 
with  whom  we  have  had  contacts  in  the  past  on  the  mainland. 
There  is  a desperate  need  for  housing,  but  the  government  is 
moving  rapidly,  as  are  certain  church  bodies  with  more  of  a per- 
manent stake  in  the  colony.  In  addition,  private  building  and 
loan  societies  are  providing  accommodation  at  reasonably  low 
figures  for  those  who  can  afford  something  better  than  the  hill- 
side huts.  I believe  that  our  money  can  be  used  more  effectively 
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in  programs  for  the  people  in  resettlement  areas  than  in  the 
basic  construction  of  buildings. 

Medical  Services?  No,  except  for  possible  temporary  aid  in 
dealing  with  the  tuberculosis  problem.  The  government  public 
health  work  is  good.  Construction  of  new  hospitals  is  now 
under  way.  To  practice  in  the  colony,  a physician  must  have 
a British  degree.  The  greatest  unsolved  problem  is  that  of 
tuberculosis.  We  might  put  more  money  usefully  into  bed 
space  or  additional  units  for  tuberculosis  care. 

Refugee  Handicrafts  and  Rehabilitation  Projects?  Yes,  if  we 
could  secure  skilled  personnel.  Since  our  work  in  the  past  was 
chiefly  on  the  mainland,  the  refugees  are  the  most  natural  group 
for  us  to  work  with.  Many  of  them  cannot  find  permanent  em- 
ployment here.  There  is,  therefore,  a constant  need  for  new 
cottage  industries,  new  design  and  craft  ideas,  advice  on  mar- 
keting, help  with  accounting,  etc.  It  is  foolish  to  spend  thou- 
sands upon  relief,  if  we  can  help  people  to  produce  marketable 
products  with  the  same  expenditure  of  money.  Competition  is 
not  a serious  problem  as  these  people  are  willing  to  work  for 
the  time  being  at  rates  that  would  normally  be  considered  be- 
low any  decent  minimum  standard.  The  problem  seems  to  be 
that  any  product  that  sells  quickly  soon  finds  itself  in  a flooded 
market,  since  other  Hong  Kong  refugees  turn  to  making  the 
same  thing.  We  therefore  need  a designing  genius  or  two,  who 
can  improve  the  quality,  who  know  the  taste  in  the  tourist  and 
international  markets,  and  who  can  shift  production  to  new 
objects  as  demand  decreases.  We  already  have  a China  Refugee 
Development  Organization  working  at  these  problems,  but  they 
need  additional  skilled  personnel. 

Children’s  Work?  Yes.  The  children  here  are  surviving,  due 
to  good  public  health  facilities,  sunshine  and  other  factors,  but 
many  are  being  ruined  morally  by  crowding,  lack  of  parental 
care  where  both  parents  must  work,  begging,  and  inadequate 
school  facilities.  They  are  worth  saving  and  must  be  saved. 
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Child  feeding  programs  are  making  a noticeable  difference  in 
weight  and  health,  but  there  is  still  the  unsolved  problem  of 
schooling  and  nurture.  The  answer,  I believe,  lies  in  putting 
the  large  numbers  of  unemployed  intellectuals  to  work  teach- 
ing. But  where?  Land  for  new  schools  is  extremely  scarce.  The 
government  rightly  maintains  standards  of  lighting,  air  space 
and  fireproofing,  and  insists  upon  registration  of  teachers  and 
proper  supervision.  It  is  not  always  easy  to  meet  the  require- 
ments. But  more  children’s  clubs  can  be  organized  and  provide 
elements  of  education  along  with  group  activities  and  moral 
and  religious  training.  We  can  gradually  develop  more  chil- 
dren’s centers,  more  rooftop  programs. 

Youth  and  Student  Work?  Yes.  This  is  the  strategic  group, 
where  the  ideological  struggle  is  the  most  severe,  where  the 
temptations  of  an  international  seaport  are  most  attractive  and 
most  damaging,  where  unemployment  and  frustration  hurt  the 
most,  and  where  the  appeal  of  the  Christian  faith  and  life  is  the 
most  effective.  We  must  strengthen  the  youth  groups  in  the 
churches,  the  student  Christian  fellowships  in  the  middle 
schools  and  colleges,  the  Student  Christian  Union  of  the  colony 
with  its  consciousness  of  membership  in  a world-wide  Student 
Christian  Movement,  the  student  center  program,  the  confer- 
ences and  retreats,  the  work  program  of  those  who  have  in- 
sufficient funds  to  continue  their  education. 

Community  Welfare  Work?  Yes,  particularly  in  the  new 
areas,  the  squatter  concentrations,  the  resettlement  projects. 
People  in  this  kind  of  a situation  need  a sense  of  community,  a 
feeling  of  belonging.  They  need  to  participate  in  useful  activi- 
ties and  to  feel  that  they  are  helping  others  and  are  not  just 
wasted,  cast-off  human  material  that  society  does  not  intend  to 
use  again.  They  need  the  self-respect  of  contributing  to  the 
needs  of  others,  rather  than  always  being  objects  of  charity. 
They  need  roles  to  play  and  goals  to  achieve,  and  responsibili- 
ties to  bear. 
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Schools?  Yes,  support  for  the  schools  to  which  we  have  had  a 
historic  relationship— True  Light,  Hip  Woh,  Pui  Ying,  Chung 
Chi  College— and  an  extended  program  of  temporary  church 
schools,  night  schools  and  free  schools.  For  this  emergency  edu- 
cation we  can  use  existing  church  and  school  facilities,  and 
refugees  and  students  as  teachers.  This  is  not  the  time  to  build 
up  large  new  institutions,  but  to  raise  the  standards  and  im- 
prove the  facilities  of  the  few  model  institutions  we  have,  and 
put  the  rest  of  our  educational  energy  into  extension.  When 
the  refugees  are  finally  absorbed  and  put  down  economic  roots 
here,  they  will  send  their  children  to  good  schools.  At  present, 
many  cannot  afford  any  school  fees  and  the  government  cannot 
provide  free  education  for  a population  that  has  expanded  so 
rapidly.  The  greatest  immediate  need,  therefore,  is  to  get  the 
children  off  the  streets  into  temporary  classes,  clubs,  etc.,  and 
see  that  they  learn  to  read  and  write,  have  an  opportunity  to 
hear  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  receive  at  least  a minimum  of  love 
and  care. 

Churches?  Without  question.  Bishop  Hall  feels  that  the  best 
use  of  church  gifts  from  abroad  at  this  time  is  in  the  provision 
of  adequate  places  of  worship  and  centers  of  Christian  life  and 
witness.  Almost  all  the  churches  of  Hong  Kong  are  crowded  to 
the  point  of  discomfort.  The  congregations  are  willing  to  raise 
funds  locally  but  cannot  quickly  enough  secure  the  kind  of 
capital  needed  to  build  or  rent  in  the  crowded  sections  where 
churches  are  needed.  We  might  help  more  in  this  building  pro- 
gram. Billy  Graham’s  huge  crowds  in  Hong  Kong  suggest  that 
the  Church  could  well  step  up  its  evangelistic  outthrust.  Ecu- 
menical teams  could  come  into  the  colony  to  share  ideas  on  lay 
training,  stewardship  training  and  visitation  evangelism.  But 
the  proclamation  must  be  followed  with  sound  Christian  edu- 
cation and  nurture,  particularly  in  a place  like  this  where 
there  are  psychological  factors  preparing  people  for  the  mes- 
sage almost  too  readily.  Chung  Chi  College  has  been  asked  to 
help  with  the  training  of  teachers  of  religious  subjects  in  the 
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schools.  The  standards  in  the  Sunday  schools  also  need  to  be 
raised. 

Industrial  Evangelism?  Yes,  this  is  one  of  the  great  un- 
touched fields  here.  There  will  be  a response,  but  the  work  will 
be  difficult  because  of  the  delicate  political  balance,  the  pos- 
sibility of  misunderstanding  of  motives,  and  the  fact  that  Amer- 
ican participation  in  this  particular  field  might  be  suspect.  If 
we  can  secure  British  or  Chinese  workers  with  training  and 
creative  persistence,  we  ought  to  help  generously. 

Rural  Work?  No.  There  is  a rural  area  in  the  New  Terri- 
tories and  on  some  of  the  islands,  but  most  of  the  available 
farm  land  has  long  since  been  in  the  hands  of  older  families. 
The  refugee  problem  cannot  be  solved  by  a movement  to  the 
country  around  Hong  Kong  except  as  expensive  dams  and 
waterworks  and  roads  are  built  on  one  or  two  of  the  larger 
islands,  and  a few  forestry  hamlets  are  started.  Even  then,  only 
a small  part  of  the  surplus  population  could  be  settled  on  the 
land.  The  rural  churches  need  help,  but  this  can  best  come 
from  the  church  bodies  that  have  had  a natural  relationship 
with  them  through  the  years. 

Publications  and  Audio-Visual  Programs?  There  is  already  a 
functioning  and  significant  Council  or^Christian  Literature  for 
Overseas  Chinese,  to  which  we  contribute.  It  sends  Christian 
literature  throughout  Southeast  Asia.  There  is  also  an  Audio- 
visual Committee  serving  the  various  church  groups  of  the 
colony.  The  place  we  might  help  would  be  in  getting  Christian 
literature  and  Christian  films  into  touch  with  new  groups,  par- 
ticularly factory  workers  and  the  refugee  students. 

Theological  Education?  Yes.  There  is  an  immediate  need 
for  a strong  union  theological  seminary  in  Hong  Kong.  Trinity 
in  Singapore  is  good,  but  does  not  do  B.D.  work  and  is  rather 
far  away.  With  Hong  Kong  developing  new  churches  con- 
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stantly,  with  a concentration  of  Chinese  intellectuals  here, 
many  of  whom  are  Christian,  with  plenty  of  students  to  call 
upon,  with  this  crossroads  in  easy  contact  with  most  of  the 
Chinese  overseas  communities,  this  is  an  ideal  spot  for  the  train- 
ing of  Christian  workers  for  a wide  area.  The  Anglican  Church 
is  already  calling  upon  other  Churches  to  join  in  the  develop- 
ment of  such  a union  institution. 

Dare  we  touch  all  of  these  things?  Yes,  by  planning  wisely 
and  combining  approaches.  With  proper  training  facilities,  the 
students  who  need  work  and  the  Christian  refugees  can  be 
thought  of  as  the  personnel  pool  for  any  of  the  other  projects. 
The  three  strategic  groups  foCus  to  concentrate  upon  are:  the 
children,  youth  and  students,  and  refugees  and  workers.  Refu- 
gees and  students  can  be  used  at  once  in  developing  more  chil- 
dren’s work.  Through  the  children  the  families  can  be  touched, 
so  that  community  welfare  activities  develop  naturally  from  the 
programs  with  children.  Through  work  with  children  carried 
on  by  students,  workers’  families  can  be  reached.  There  are  not 
enough  funds  or  trained  personnel  to  solve  the  refugee  prob- 
lem if  we  think  of  the  refugees  as  receivers  of  services  and  as 
end-points.  But  if  the  attention  of  one  group  is  turned  toward 
the  solution  of  the  problems  of  another  group,  we  have  person- 
nel, we  use  funds  over  and  over  again,  and  we  draw  people  into 
cooperative  work  and  the  living,  shared  activity  of  the  Church 
as  a redemptive  movement.  We  must  learn  how  to  make  every 
action  reproduce  itself,  every  gift  sged  produce  thirty,  sixty, 
and  a hundred  fold,  every  motive  call  forth  similar  and  con- 
tinuing motivation,  every  word  seek  beyond  the  acceptance  the 
multiplying  witness.  Every  one  of  these  people  is  unique,  but 
there  isn’t  time  to  deal  with  them  one  by  one.  From  the  day  of 
Pentecost  there  has  been  an  epidemic  in  the  earth.  The  con- 
tagion of  Christ  must  be  felt.  The  taught  must  teach,  the 
hearers  must  speak,  the  served  must  minister. 
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chapter  5 /IDENTIFICATION 

/ In  the  first  few  months  after  arrival  in  Hong 
Kong  I was  touching  situations— fascinating,  difficult  situations. 
I felt  like  a reporter,  not  involved,  but  genuinely  interested. 
Then  lives  began  to  emerge,  as  though,  while  one  photo- 
graphed a scene,  living  beings  rose  from  the  ground  and  move 
toward  one.  And  soon  the  burden  of  personal  problems,  the 
frustrations  of  national  hopes,  the  pull  of  propaganda,  the  pres- 
sure of  underground  activity,  the  longing  for  security,  as 
poured  out  in  rapid  breathless  sentences  from  tense  minds  that 
could  not  sleep,  became  heavy,  heavy.  A missionary  gets  in- 
volved. Why  don’t  missionaries  dress  more  stylishly,  take  better 
care  of  themselves?  Many  would,  were  it  not  for  people.  There 
just  isn’t  time.  The  problem  of  involvement  is  ever  present. 
One  is  tempted  to  think  that  if  it  weren’t  for  people,  it  would 
be  easy  to  get  things  done.  And  Hong  Kong  has  so  many,  many 
people! 

There  is  a natural  excess  of  births  over  deaths  each  year  in 
the  colony  of  some  60,000.  There  are  entries  from  China,  re- 
stricted now,  but  continuing.  In  addition,  there  are  probably 
some  thirty  to  sixty  thousand  illegal  entries  a year.  And  there 
is  only  a trickle  out  of  the  colony.  Many  Chinese  here  would 
gladly  go  to  Southeast  Asia,  if  doors  were  open.  Many  would  go 
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to  Brazil,  or  Venezuela.  More  would  go  to  Taiwan,  if  they 
could.  Thousands  are  waiting  for  news  about  their  applications 
to  enter  the  United  States  under  the  Refugee  and  Relief  Act 
of  1953.  For  them  Hong  Kong  resembles  Sartre’s  play,  “No 
Exit”,  in  which  a priest,  a prostitute,  and  others  are  cooped  up 
together  in  a small  room  for  all  eternity,  with  no  way  out.  The 
peculiar  quality  of  the  hell  involved  arises  from  the  fact  that 
they  have  to  live  forever  with  themselves,  with  the  kind  of  per- 
sonality and  inner  resources  they  have  so  far  cultivated.  Hong 
Kong  has  attracted  wealthy  refugees,  poverty-stricken  refugees, 
political  agents,  those  fed  up  with  all  politics,  narcotic  addicts, 
tricksters,  retired  warlords,  foreigners  making  money,  foreign- 
ers listening,  watching  and  writing,  foreigners  helping,  all  sorts 
and  conditions  of  men.  The  large  majority  of  the  Chinese 
cannot  move  on.  This  is  it.  This  is  both  the  dead-end  and  the 
door  of  opportunity  (opportunity,  not  into  another  future,  but 
into  this  future).  These  people  must  live  with  themselves  and 
with  each  other. 

It  is  interesting  to  watch  many  trying  to  sort  themselves  into 
their  own  kind,  rather  than  accept  community.  Some  go  to  the 
Peak,  to  the  island  of  Cheung  Chau,  to  clusters  of  new  apart- 
ment buildings,  anywhere  to  get  away  from  the  squatter  huts, 
the  sardined  resettlement  areas,  the  beggars,  the  hawkers  and 
the  problems.  And  the  Christians  among  the  refugees,  and  in 
the  older  churches?  They  are  tempted  also— tempted  to  divide 
into  congregations  of  Swatow  lace-workers,  or  Hunan  ex-mili- 
tary men,  or  Shanghai  and  Hankow  business  people,  or  Can- 
tonese merchants,  or  old  Hong  Kong  families.  The  Church 
needs  to  be  a Church  of  families,  but,  having  become  so,  how  is 
it  brought  to  welcome  new  families  and  those  who  come  into 
Hong  Kong  without  families?  Of  the  latter  there  are  many,  and 
they  constitute  the  most  difficult  problem.  The  relief  agencies 
like  to  deal  with  people  in  families.  There  is  a stability  about 
families— you  make  a case  study  and  it  sticks,  you  go  to  the 
address  and  there  is  someone  there— but  the  solitary,  the  up- 
rooted, those  without  relatives  or  friends,  the  young  men  with 
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the  hollow  eyes,  with  the  temptations,  with  the  hearts  burning 
out  from  an  inflammable  mixture  of  aspiration  and  unfulfill- 
ment, those  who  shift  from  here  to  there  and  are  therefore 
strangely  known  as  “shiftless,”  who  cares  for  them?  Hong  Kong 
has  an  unusual  number  of  these,  but  it  is  chiefly  unusual  in 
another  respect.  There  is  always  a way  out,  ready,  close  and 
waiting,  one  not  referred  to  above.  They  can  go  back  through 
the  Curtain,  they  can  return  home  to  relatives,  they  can  make 
public  confession  of  error  and  be  reinstated  in  the  hxed  secu- 
rity from  which  they  ran. 

The  situation  resembles  that  of  a Chinese  friend  of  ours,  years 
ago  in  East  China.  He  had  a modern  education  and  he  wanted 
to  choose  a wife  with  equivalent  training  and  similar  interests. 
He  found  a western-trained  nurse,  fell  in  love  and  married  her. 
However,  his  old-fashioned  mother  in  the  country  would  have 
none  of  it.  She  promptly  came  to  his  home,  bringing  the  girl  of 
her  choice,  and  the  two  of  them  moved  in  as  permanent  guests. 
By  law  she  could  not  upset  the  marriage,  but  she  could  upset 
the  even  tenor  of  it.  Whenever  the  young  wife  and  husband  had 
a disagreement,  the  mother  would  say,  “You  see,  you  two  should 
never  have  been  married.  All  your  life  will  be  one  long  dis- 
agreement. Now,  if  you  would  only  change  to  the  good-tem- 
pered girl  here  that  I chose  for  you,  all  would  be  well.”  So,  the 
mainland  a few  miles  away  continually  suggests  that  those  who 
chose  the  espousal  of  this  kind  of  freedom  made  a selhsh  and 
terrible  choice,  which  can  always  be  righted  by  penitent  return 
to  the  control  of  the  motherland. 

Choices  are  often  difficult.  Responsible  choice  is  one  of  the 
taxing  burdens  that  freedom  puts  upon  a person.  But  most  of 
us,  with  all  of  the  hard  alternatives  we  must  face,  are  not,  at 
least,  faced  with  a daily  possibility  of  choice  between  worlds. 
The  Old  Testament  says  of  God,  “He  hath  put  the  world  in 
our  hearts.”  It  is  our  experience  that  that  provides  adequate 
pull  and  tension  for  Jacob’s  wrestling  or  ours,  without  the  tug 
of  war  of  two  opposed  worlds. 

Recently  a student  came  to  see  me  saying  that  freedom  was 
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too  much  for  him,  he  couldn’t  deal  with  it.  He  had  tried  un- 
successfully to  secure  a university  education  here  (our  Com- 
mittee on  Student  Work  Projects  had  several  times  given  him 
part-time  jobs,  but  he  couldn’t  hold  them  long;  his  heart  was 
not  in  the  work),  he  had  tried  to  secure  regular  employment 
but  had  failed,  he  had  tried  to  get  away  from  Hong  Kong  to 
Japan  but  no  one  would  give  him  the  money,  he  had  tried  liv- 
ing with  a girl  without  marriage,  but  it  hadn’t  worked.  He  said 
he  had  but  four  alternatives  left:  he  could  become  an  under- 
ground agent  for  the  Communists,  he  could  become  an  under- 
ground agent  for  the  Nationalists,  he  could  sell  narcotics,  or 
he  could  return  home  through  the  Curtain  to  his  family.  “I’m 
just  not  strong  enough,’’  he  said;  “I  can’t  control  myself.  I’m 
free,  but  I’m  going  down,  down,  down.  I cannot  stand  in  this 
environment.  I’ve  lost  my  self-respect.  I’m  not  a man.  I’ve  de- 
cided to  go  back.’’  I assured  him  that  it  was  his  life  and  must  be 
his  choice;  I could  not  interfere.  If  he  would  accept  Christ’s 
help,  inner  controls  would  be  given;  if  he  would  not,  then  his 
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estimate  of  his  own  strength  was  probably  correct.  I asked  him 
if  he  knew  what  lay  before  him  if  he  returned  to  the  mainland. 
He  said  he  did,  and  that  he  would  not  like  it;  he  would  be 
given  a job  or  an  education,  but  it  would  be  assigned.  He 
would  be  used  by  others.  His  own  judgment,  wishes,  prefer- 
ences, powers  of  decision,  would  seldom  be  called  upon.  He 
would  have  no  privacy,  no  private  life.  He  would  be  able  to 
stand  because  there  would  always  be  others  beside  him  watch- 
ing, urging,  directing,  goading.  He  would  stand  because  there 
would  be  no  place  to  sit,  no  chance  to  fall.  His  life  would  be 
collectivized  property,  and  he  would  be  restless  and  rebellious 
at  times,  but  there  would  be  one  great  gain,  worth  all  the  cost: 
he  would  be  standing,  even  though  propped;  he  would  be  able 
to  call  himself  again  a man.  Here  he  could  not  live  with  him- 
self; there  he  would  not  be  permitted  to. 

I thought  of  the  American  students  who  come  from  rigidly 
regulated  military  schools  or  homes  to  universities  where  there 
are  no  regulations  and  a student  sinks  or  swims  according  to 
his  ability  to  regulate  himself.  The  bottom  was  somehow  out 
of  this  man’s  bucket,  and  all  of  the  help  we  gave  him  poured  on 
through.  I suppose  I could  have  propped  him  up;  he  may  have 
wanted  that— but  I’m  not  a “propper”  missionary.  He  went 
through  the  Curtain,  but  I’m  not  happy  about  it.  He  left  me 
with  an  unsolved  problem.  How  do  we  make  the  glorious 
liberty  of  the  children  of  God  accessible  to  those  who  are 
weakened  by  the  spurious  liberty  of  the  children  of  men?  The 
problem  was  unsolved  in  his  case,  but  I do  know  the  answer.  It 
is  the  fellowship  offered  by  Alcoholics  Anonymous  and  by  any 
church  where  sinful  men  are  being  saved  together.  It  is  the 
community  of  the  meek,  who  recognize  their  dependence  upon 
God  and  upon  each  other,  and  know  the  necessity  of  mission. 
There  is  an  answer  for  men  who  find  they  cannot  stand  alone. 
It  is  to  be  found  in  the  close  company  of  men  who  know  that 
strength  to  be  retained  must  be  shared.  Christ  is  the  only  ade- 
quate center  of  such  a company.  But  he  is  a center  like  that  of 
a pinwheel,  with  a centrifugal  force  throwing  out  sparks  and 
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light  and  warmth.  This  student  had  heard  the  Christian  mes- 
sage but  he  had  not  been  drawn  with  bands  of  love  into  the 
Christian  community,  into  the  work  of  the  Church,  into  daily 
contact  with  men  who,  knowing  from  experience  how  easy  it  is 
to  fall,  bear  one  another’s  burdens  without  ceasing  to  make  a 
common  witness.  Not  having  found  the  community  of  love,  he 
chose  the  compelled  community  brought  into  being  by  those 
who  have  lost  conhdence  in  the  power  of  love  to  discipline  the 
selfishness  of  man.  A healthy  Church  is  a demonstration  of  a 
voluntary  yet  disciplined  community  and  is  a persuasive  in- 
fluence for  a responsible  free  society  even  though  engaged  in  no 
conscious  political  activity. 

To  take  on  the  problems  of  this  kind  of  youth  means  involve- 
ment, deep  involvement.  If  the  Church  has  a word  for  Asia  it 
must  be  a word  spoken  by  Christians  who  have  counted  the  cost 
and  are  prepared  for  a new  community  of  life  and  for  mutual 
burden-bearing  and  common  witness.  I told  the  student  above 
that  there  was  help  in  Christ,  but  I did  not  let  myself  become 
deeply  enough  involved  in  his  life  to  give  the  spoken  word  a 
dictionary.  We  need  all  over  Asia,  not  only  dictionaries,  but  a 
complete  thesaurus;  Japanese  Christians,  Korean  Christians, 
Thai,  Indonesian,  Filipino  Christians  providing  synonyms, 
analogues  and  illustrations  from  varying  perspectives  and  out 
of  different  usages,  upon  the  meaning  of  the  Word  we  preach. 
In  this  lies  the  importance  of  an  ecumenical  mission,  and  of 
the  emergence  of  ecumenical  councils  such  as  the  Asia  Council 
on  Ecumenical  Mission,  organized  in  Southeast  Asia  to  facili- 
tate the  exchange  of  workers  between  the  Churches  of  the  area, 
not  to  be  independent  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  but 
to  enrich  its  regional  life.  Already  the  Philippine  Church  is  in- 
volved in  the  Christian  work  in  Indonesia  and  Thailand,  the 
Korean  Church  has  sent  a worker  to  Thailand,  Chinese  mis- 
sionaries are  at  work  in  several  parts  of  the  area.  The  Asian 
Christian  community  is  transcending  national  barriers  without 
imperialist  motives,  convinced  that  freedom  need  not  mean  in- 
dividualism, isolationism  or  non-involvement. 
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You  cannot  truly  listen  to  another’s  life  story  without  in- 
volvement. You  cannot  offer  counsel  to  a lost  man  without  feel- 
ing the  awful  despair  and  loneliness  of  the  lost.  The  Chinese 
Church,  the  British  and  American  Churches,  the  World 
Church  are  all  involved  in  Hong  Kong  now  in  Christ’s  work  to 
save  men  who  feel  lost.  But  will  this  mean  a political  involve- 
ment, moral  involvement?  We  take  a calculated  risk  and  will 
certainly  be  so  understood.  And  how  much  should  we  be  in- 
volved in  the  lives  of  those  who  reject  Christ’s  offer? 

Take  the  case  of  another  student  here.  He  came  asking  for  a 
job  and  a Bible  class.  I arranged  for  both,  until  I found  that 
he  was  exploiting  each  contact  for  ulterior  purposes  of  his  own, 
and  was  a member  of  a group  whose  concerns  were  either  polit- 
ical or  underworld.  One  day  I received  an  anonymous  letter 
stating  that  this  fellow  was  probably  a Communist,  and  was 
definitely  a seller  of  narcotics.  I stopped  the  forms  of  help  he 
was  abusing,  but  continued  to  see  him.  Twice  I went  to  his 
college  to  see  plays  produced  by  the  Christian  fellowship,  only 
to  discover  that  he  had  produced  one  of  them  and  was  the  lead- 
ing actor  in  another.  One  day  he  came  asking  for  a loan  until 
pay  day  since  he  had  located  a job.  I asked  him  what  the  job 
was  and  he  told  me  it  was  touching  up  locally  made  curios  to 
look  like  ancient  artifacts.  I explained  that  I could  not  help 
him  as  the  job  was  a dishonest  one,  despite  his  protest  that  he 
made  the  objects  look  so  beautiful  that  they  provided  happiness 
to  tourists  who  didn’t  know  the  difference  anyway.  The  next 
day  he  telephoned  to  say  that  he  had  thought  it  over,  and  de- 
cided to  drop  the  job.  Would  I now  provide  him  with  an  honest 
one?  I had  just  seen  a notice  of  a prize  contest  for  Christian 
artists.  I suggested  that  he  have  a try  at  illustrating  scenes  from 
the  life  of  Christ.  About  three  days  later  he  turned  up  with  a 
crude  but  interesting  painting  of  the  crucihxion.  Jewish  civil- 
ians and  Roman  centurions  in  the  costumes  of  the  day  were  at 
the  foot  of  the  cross  with  Chinese  peasants  dressed  in  present- 
day  working  clothes.  He  apparently  painted  no  more,  and  for 
awhile  I lost  contact  with  him. 
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One  day  he  appeared  at  the  YMCA  where  I was  living  and 
asked  for  an  interview  alone.  He  was  obviously  agitated,  and 
said  he  must  see  me  at  once  and  in  a place  where  others  could 
not  overhear.  We  found  such  a spot  and  he  began  to  talk  im- 
mediately. He  said  that  he  and  two  others  wanted  asylum  that 
day.  They  were  Communist  agents  and  wanted  to  make  a com- 
plete break  with  their  past.  He  said  he  was  a baptized  Christian 
since  childhood,  but  in  school  in  North  China  he  had  joined 
the  Communist  party,  had  received  special  training,  had  taken 
part  in  various  bits  of  work  on  the  mainland  and  had  finally 
been  sent  out  to  Hong  Kong  to  discover  what  America  and 
Taiwan  were  planning.  Not  having  produced  much,  he  had 
been  ordered  back  to  Peking.  He  did  not  want  to  go,  fearing 
that  things  would  not  fare  well  with  him  there.  Besides,  he  and 
his  two  friends  had  been  gradually  changing  their  minds,  and 
they  now  wanted  to  turn  over  completely  to  the  other  side.  I 
explained  carefully  that  I was  here  as  a Christian.  I was  not  a 
government  representative.  I had  never  had,  and  did  not  in- 
tend to  have,  any  government  connections  whatsoever.  This  he 
apparently  did  not  believe,  but  he  said  that,  in  any  case,  I was 
an  American,  and  understood  his  variety  of  Mandarin,  and  he 
had  no  other  Western  friends,  and  therefore  I must  help  him. 
He  said  he  could  not  return  safely  to  his  room  that  night  if  it 
became  known  that  he  was  contemplating  this  step.  He  ad- 
mitted that  he  was  no  angel,  but  said  his  need  was  immediate 
and  desperate,  and  surely  I would  help  him  to  leave  the  colony 
at  once. 

The  problem  of  involvement  was  obvious.  If  I arranged  for 
him  to  go  to  Taiwan  or  America  (in  the  event  that  such  ar- 
rangements were  at  all  possible),  I could  not  guarantee  his 
sincerity.  He  might  be  going  as  an  agent,  the  whole  thing 
might  be  a hoax,  but,  in  any  case,  if  I took  part  in  the  proce- 
dure, I would  certainly  be  an  agent  in  my  own  eyes,  a repre- 
sentative, however  unofficial,  of  another  power  arranging  for  a 
transfer  of  political  loyalty.  If  I refused  to  help  him  I would 
also  be  involved,  for  in  failing  to  support  his  proposed  course 
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I would  be  leaving  him  in  varieties  of  trouble  and  danger  of 
which  I had  had  little  experience.  I could  not  remember  that 
any  course  in  missions  I had  ever  had,  had  dealt  with  this  kind 
of  dilemma.  I explained  that  if  he  were  leaving  secret  political 
connections  altogether  and  wishing  to  become  an  active  Chris- 
tian, I could  help  him,  but  if  it  were  merely  a matter  of  a choice 
of  political  worlds,  no  matter  what  my  own  strong  preferences 
might  be,  his  decision  would  have  to  be  his  own.  It  would  have 
to  be  his  own  in  either  case,  but  for  the  first  I could  offer  ad- 
vice, not  for  the  second.  Others  may  not  agree  with  this,  but  I 
believe  the  reason  a missionary  can  be  trusted  in  any  country, 
as  the  Red  Cross  can  be  trusted,  is  precisely  because  he  is  not 
there  as  a representative  of  his  own  culture  and  nation,  and 
does  not  make  political  decisions  for  others.  He  also  does  not 
become  either  an  ally  or  an  enemy  of  any  party  in  the  country 
where  he  works. 

I don’t  yet  know  the  end  of  this  particular  story.  One  friend 
who  knew  this  student  believes  that  he  was  not  an  employed 
agent,  but  a deserter  from  the  Chinese  troops  in  North  Korea, 
and  that  he  was  a member  of  a narcotics  ring  in  Hong  Kong 
and  wanted  asylum  from  that.  I heard  later  that  he  was  in 
Taiwan,  and  that  he  was  jailed  upon  arrival,  for  one  month, 
and  then  released. 

Why  should  one  waste  time  with  as  unpredictable  and  un- 
likely a prospect  for  the  Kingdom  of  God  as  this?  Well,  the 
moment  the  Church  begins  to  care  only  for  good  people,  it  will 
have  lost  its  mission— and  its  intended  membership.  Christ 
made  it  quite  clear  that  he  came  to  seek  and  to  save  the  poor, 
the  broken-hearted,  the  lost,  the  sick,  the  sinful.  His  kind  of 
love  was  vulnerable,  took  risks,  could  be  humiliated,  imposed 
upon,  yet  was  never  defensive,  protective.  He  was  a lamb  who 
sought  the  company  of  wolves,  who  became  involved  with 
publicans  and  sinners.  Hong  Kong  is  full  of  people  who  need 
Jesus  Christ,  but  who  will  be  unpredictable  and  uncertain 
quantities  for  a long  time.  I know  that  we  must  become  deeply 
entangled  in  their  lives  before  they  can  be  rescued.  That  iden- 
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tification  of  suffering  may  be  misinterpreted  as  identification 
of  viewpoint  and  even  as  political  involvement,  is  a risk  we 
must  take. 

Two  daily  experiences  here  can  pull  upon  the  spirit  like  lead 
in  the  pockets.  One  is  the  constant  meeting  with  need  greater 
than  all  our  combined  Christian  efforts  can  meet.  The  other 
is  the  constant  meeting  with  words  and  expressions  of  face 
which  hide  rather  than  reveal.  No  Christian  likes  to  work  in 
an  atmosphere  of  suspicion.  One  must  try  to  trust  even  the 
worst  of  sinners,  yet  not  be  taken  in  and  exploited.  The  effort 
to  trust  and  to  give  the  nourishing  gift  of  confidence,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  be  thinking,  analyzing,  distinguishing  the  true 
from  the  false,  is  exacting  and  tiring.  One  longs  for  a simple 
unsuspected  environment  where  words  are  not  counterfeit, 
where  motives  show,  and  where  one  meets  only  the  relatively 
innocent  sins  of  murder,  alcoholism  and  theft,  instead  of  the 
strange  mixture  so  common  here,  of  deception  and  politics. 

The  Church  must  always  be  open  to  sinnersi  That  is  what  it 
is  for.  But  membership  and  the  partaking  of  the  sacraments 
must  be  a matter  of  true  decision,  and  standards  must  be  main- 
tained. It  is  not  that  Christians  say,  “We  are  holy,  and  you  are 
not.  Therefore,  you  cannot  be  one  of  us.”  Rather,  “The  truth 
is  this.  Are  you  willing  to  accept  it  and  abide  by  it?  If  not,  you 
exclude  yourself.”  With  Ananias  and  Sapphira  the  Church  did 
not  punish  but,  rather,  revealed  to  them  the  truth  and  the 
truth  made  its  inexorable  judgment.  When  Christ  upset  the 
money-changers’  tables,  he  could  have  been  overpowered  physi- 
cally, but  the  truth  convicted  and  drove  the  men  out  of  the 
Temple. 

Love  will  not  confuse  the  truth,  nor  look  aside  from  the 
truth.  A sound  marriage  is  not  broken  by  healthy  truth-telling, 
in  love.  However,  the  sharing  of  suffering  with  one  who  is 
wrong  aids  in  the  perception  of  truth.  The  problem  becomes 
“ours”  not  “yours”  All  of  this  is  difficult  for  both  mission  and 
Church  in  a place  like  Hong  Kong.  The  older  churches  have 
developed  stability  and  moral  fibre;  the  newer  refugees  have 
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been  broken  by  their  experiences.  Can  the  Church  welcome 
those  who  are  broken  morally  and  continue  to  give  material 
aid  to  those  who  deceive?  Can  realistic  case  study  be  combined 
with  radiant  trust?  Can  the  Church  seek— and  reject— and  hold 
on  to  the  same  people? 
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chapter  6 ItHE  FUTURE 

/ The  time  is  short.  No  one  knows  how  short.  It 
was  so  with  the  early  Church.  “ . . . you  know  what  hour  it  is, 
how  it  is  full  time  now  for  you  to  wake  from  sleep.”  ”...  the 
appointed  time  has  grown  very  short.”  It  is  short  for  all  of  us. 
God  rations  time.  There  isn’t  enough  because  we  have  squan- 
dered it.  We  do  not  live  in  time  in  an  economy  of  plenty  but 
in  one  of  scarcity.  One  strong  impression  every  visitor  to  the 
mainland  of  China  comes  away  with  is  that  of  the  intense  effort 
to  speed  up  the  Orient,  to  foreshorten  the  process  of  change,  to 
force  the  pace,  to  exceed  goals  and  accomplish  plans  ahead  of 
schedule.  Apparently  “Blessed  are  the  pacemakers,  for  theirs 
is  the  ultimate  society.”  Men  and  women  work  in  the  daytime 
and  attend  classes  at  night.  School  schedules  are  speeded,  doc- 
tors are  trained  more  rapidly,  engineers  are  trained  more 
rapidly.  Everyone  is  trained  more  rapidly.  There  is  a sense  of 
urgency.  China  must  not  only  catch  up  with  the  West  but  must 
exceed,  surpass,  outrun  and  leave  behind  the  decadent  and 
planless  West.  They  will  tell  you  that  the  Christian  Church  has 
had  two  thousand  years  to  meddle  with  the  world  and  try  to 
change  it.  It  has  only  half-heartedly  bothered  with  the  matter, 
and  must  now  give  way  to  men  who  mean  business.  One  of  the 
most  common  phrases  to  describe  unprogressive  elements  is 
“Lo  hou  ti”,  “the  lag-behinders”. 
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We  of  the  West  do  not  have  another  two  thousand  years  at 
our  disposal.  We  rush  now,  but  about  what?  and  according  to 
what  plan?  We  don’t  want  a plan.  We  abhor  plans.  They  smack 
of  Socialism  and  that  is  a slide  we  do  not  wish  to  step  upon. 
But  try,  on  the  open  market,  in  an  area  of  dissatisfaction,  in 
competition  with  a messianic,  directed,  self-conhdent  move- 
ment, to  offer  a planless,  presuppositionless  freedom,  based  on 
no  analysis,  following  no  logic  and  moving  in  no  direction.  It 
is  a luxury  of  those  with  time  on  their  hands,  but  may  be  re- 
jected by  the  millions  who  hunger  for  the  necessities  of  life 
now. 

We  argue  that  the  free  society  will  produce  more,  faster, 
than  the  planned  society,  but  the  argument  is  unconvincing  to 
those  who  don’t  know  why  it  should  be  so,  and  who  are  offered 
simple  steps  to  take  and  a directed  plan  by  those  who  do  not 
believe  it  is  so.  A convincing  method  would  be  demonstration, 
yet  when  the  Hambro  Report  suggested  the  putting  of 
110,000,000  into  productive  loans  in  Hong  Kong,  there  was  a 
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response  of  international  silence,  even  while  equal  amounts 
pour  into  the  area  in  surplus  food  parcels  and  relief  grants.  We 
are  so  planless  that  we  even  block  an  intelligent  plan  to  export 
the  potentials  of  free  enterprise  instead  of  its  unproductive 
surpluses.  If  freedom  is  a good  thing,  the  roots  of  it  have  to  be 
shared  as  well  as  its  fruits. 

The  risk  in  Hong  Kong  is  different  for  different  groups.  The 
British  could  hold  the  colony  in  event  of  all-out  attack  from 
the  mainland  only  long  enough,  probably,  to  evacuate  the 
British  residents.  The  Chinese  would  have  no  place  to  go  and 
no  means  of  going  if  there  were  a place.  Hong  Kong  is  a dead- 
end for  them,  except  for  the  slow  trickle  out  to  America,  Brazil, 
Borneo,  etc.  Why  should  they  not  go  to  Taiwan?  Some  have 
but  many  have  tried  and  failed.  It  is  very  difficult  to  get  in. 
There  is  still  feeling  between  the  Taiwanese  and  the  main- 
landers,  and  the  Nationalist  government  cannot  crowd  the 
island  unduly.  Also  the  Nationalists  are  a bit  suspicious  of  the 
Chinese  who  have  been  in  Hong  Kong  for  several  years.  They 
may  be  infected  with  neutralism  or  third  party  sentiment,  and 
there  is  a possibility  they  have  been  in  correspondence  with  the 
mainland.  On  the  Hong  Kong  side,  many  Chinese  who  love 
China  intensely  and  are  strongly  anti-Communist  or  at  least 
deeply  disillusioned  about  the  present  state  of  the  revolution, 
do  not  wish  to  identify  themselves  with  a purely  military  solu- 
tion. Many  of  them  want  Taiwan  maintained,  but  they  do  not 
equate  love  of  country  with  a love  for  one  party  or  one  family. 
Taiwan  does  not  as  yet  represent  for  them  their  ideal  of  demo- 
cratic government.  They  long  for  and  await  impatiently  some 
word  of  penitence  for  past  mistakes,  some  clearer  evidence  of 
new  life  and  new  thinking,  a new  psychological  and  ideological 
weapon,  a formula  that  might  rally  youth.  They  have  grown 
rather  tired  waiting.  I am  not  expressing  personal  opinions 
here,  but  reporting.  Perhaps  they  should  go  over  and  help; 
perhaps  the  attitude  is  escapist,  yet  there  is  no  simple  solution, 
and  out  of  the  younger  group  here  may  emerge  significant  new 
thinking.  In  any  case,  in  the  matter  of  timing,  Taiwan  comes 
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first  in  Communist  plans,  before  Hong  Kong.  A recent  arrival 
from  Canton  reports  that  everyone  there  is  told  that  Taiwan 
must  be  recovered  this  year,  then  Macao,  and  then  Hong  Kong, 
the  latter  two  within  five  years.  Of  course,  such  things  have 
been  said  before,  and  saying  and  accomplishing  are  not  identi- 
cal. Yet  the  order  is  significant. 

Probably  there  will  be  no  attempt  to  attack  Hong  Kong,  but 
rather  to  upset  it  from  the  inside  when  the  lime  comes.  That 
there  are  carefully  worked  out  plans  should  be  taken  for 
granted.  Wise  statesmanship  may  avert  them,  or  changes  in  the 
wider  international  scene  may  outdate  them,  but  the  Church, 
meantime,  lives  and  works  as  though  in  a Swiss  village  after 
heavy  snow  had  fallen  high  above  and  an  avalanche  could  come 
roaring  down  at  any  time. 

In  one  sense  it  is  good  to  live  each  day  as  though  it  were 
your  last,  to  make  each  sermon  your  peroration,  each  witnessing 
act  that  which  you  wish  to  be  remembered  by,  the  final  taste, 
the  peculiarly  Christian  flavor  you  wish  to  leave  in  the 
mouth  of  history.  If  this  means  taut  nerves  and  tension  it  does 
not  heal  or  witness  to  the  peace  of  God.  And  this  community 
needs  healing.  But  is  not  one  of  the  unexpected  Christian 
graces  that  passeth  the  world’s  understanding  that  of  inner 
calm  while  living  under  a sense  of  urgency?  Phillips  in  his 
translation  of  the  Gospels,  phrases  Paul’s  words,  “Never  lose 
your  sense  of  urgency,  in  season  or  out  of  season’’  (2nd  Timo- 
thy 4:2).  How  our  American  churches  need  this  realization 
that  the  time  is  short.  “Woe  is  me  if  I preach  not  the  gospel”. 
Not  urgency  because  of  fear,  but  because  of  eschatological  ten- 
sion; the  sense  of  God’s  readiness  to  act,  of  His  ever-present 
concern,  of  His  opening  of  doors  through  which,  if  we  do  not 
move,  others  will.  Decision  assumes  greater  importance  and  the 
fact  that  what  tomorrow  is  is  determined  today;  that  “now  is 
the  day  of  salvation”,  “the  whole  creation  groaneth  and  trav- 
aileth  together  waiting  for  the  sons  of  God  to  appear”.  This 
sense  of  crisis  which  is  the  Christian’s  natural  air  is  not  pro- 
duced by  the  external  circumstances  here,  but  is  certainly  aided 
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by  them.  It  is  not  only  the  situation  vis-a-vis  the  mainland,  but 
also  the  pressure  of  obvious  human  need  and  the  changes  which 
are  clearly  taking  place  in  the  human  beings  here.  As  we  watch 
men  breaking  morally  because  of  political  and  economic  frus- 
tration, we  realize  that  hope  deferred  too  long  can  embitter 
and  destroy. 

Christian  laymen  in  other  lands  who  are  experiencing  similar 
frustrations  or  have  found  solutions,  can  speak  to  these  men  in 
a way  that  greatly  supplements  the  pastor’s  or  missionary’s  wit- 
ness. There  is  a tremendous  unmet  need  for  an  exchange  of 
experience  and  for  fellowship  among  Christians  who  are  think- 
ing or  working  in  the  political  and  economic  life  of  their  com- 
munities. In  the  period  1945  to  1949,  when  China  desperately 
needed  ideas  and  shared  experience  and  a central  faith  to  rally 
youth,  we  sent  airplanes,  military  equipment  and  advisers, 
breakfast  foods,  money,  everything  but  that  which  the  ideologi- 
cal vacuum  and  moral  fatigue  caused  by  unfulhlled  hopes  de- 
manded after  years  of  strain.  The  Communists  saw  the  need 
and  flooded  the  country  with  clearly  written  and  cheaply 
priced  literature  interpreting  the  past,  analyzing  the  present, 
and  suggesting  logical  plans  for  the  future.  Now  in  1956  Ameri- 
cans come  through  Hong  Kong  in  ever-increasing  numbers, 
looking,  photographing  and  buying,  but  how  many  stop  to 
think  with  groups  here  who  long  for  shared  thinking?  Power 
and  money  will  not  save  Asia.  Have  we  a word  for  these  times? 
A living,  persuasive,  nourishing  word,  which  men  break  like 
bread  and  share  with  one  another,  and  find  good? 

Is  there  a future,  or  is  Hong  Kong  an  interim  project,  in- 
significant because  of  size,  uncertain  and  insecure  because  of 
location,  an  eddy  at  the  bend  of  a mighty  stream,  undeserving 
of  major  effort  or  attention? 

Here  one  must  state  emphatically  that  the  Church’s  concept 
of  the  future  and  the  world’s  are  not  the  same.  The  political 
entity,  Hong  Kong,  the  crown  colony,  may  change  hands.  Such 
a change  could  materially  affect  the  fortunes  of  the  Church. 
But  the  fortunes  so  affected  would  be  the  income,  the  prestige. 
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the  numerical  strength,  the  outward  influence  and  the  or- 
ganized welfare  work  of  the  Church.  The  Church  has  other 
resources  of  strength  than  these,  which  have  often  overstimu- 
lated growth,  producing  excess  foliage  and  little  fruit.  De- 
prived of  these,  the  Church  has  yet  clung  to  rocks  for  years  like 
a lichen.  Its  roots  are  in  the  Holy  Spirit  working  in  the  cran- 
nies of  the  human  heart.  Severe  pruning  does  not  destroy.  It 
> only  delays.  Its  safety  lies  not  in  its  security,  but  in  its  sincerity, 
its  integrity,  its  authority. 

Two  elements  in  the  Christian  view  must  be  given  strong 
emphasis  in  Hong  Kong,  partly  because  of  the  location,  and 
the  nature  of  the  Marxist  misunderstanding,  but  chiefly  be- 
cause they  are  true  and  essential  aspects  of  the  faith.  The  first 
is  that  the  Christian  faith  is  a response  to  reality.  It  is  response 
to  revelation.  It  is  acceptance  of  objective  reality  as  seen  in  and 
through  Jesus  Christ.  It  is  not  self-induced  or  projected,  but 
has  come  to  us  out  of  history  and  is  surprising,  disturbing, 
often  running  counter  to  our  wishes,  demanding  sacrifices  we 
hesitate  to  make,  constraining,  challenging.  Faith  is  response 
to  that  which  we  did  not  create,  but  which  created  us,  and 
seeks  to  redeem  us.  If  faith  is  cut  from  its  moorings  in  reality 
it  will  float  further  and  further  out  of  sight,  blown  by  the 
typhoon  winds  of  controversy  in  Asia. 

The  second  point  that  must  be  made  is  that  the  Christian 
faith  (and  interpretation  and  life)  is  new,  always  contemporary, 
pointed  toward  the  future,  not  a distant  past.  The  faith  is  not 
old,  conservative  and  long  since  found  wanting.  Across  the 
border  here  the  term  new  has  been  taken  into  captivity.  Every- 
thing in  the  New  Democracies  is  fresh,  young,  hopeful,  pro- 
gressive, new.  Everything  in  the  West  is  decadent,  reactionary, 
outmoded  and  outdated.  This  is  an  awkward  position  to  be 
pushed  into,  and  we  are  partly  to  blame.  We  seem  to  be  trying 
to  preserve  old  statesmen  in  office,  to  conserve  the  values  of 
colonialism,  to  save  democracy,  to  defend  the  past.  But  Asia, 
which  once  venerated  age  and  experience,  is  now  the  happy 
hunting  ground  of  the  young.  In  Indonesia,  in  Burma,  in 
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China,  in  Japan  the  traveller  is  struck  by  the  activities  of  the 
young,  the  attention  paid  to  youth. 

A living  religion  always  seeks  to  conserve,  but  it  conserves  by 
transforming,  by  fulfilling.  The  Christian  movement  repre- 
sents a perpetual  revolution.  It  is  continually  new,  yet  it  carries 
along  with  it  the  heritage  of  the  past,  re-worked,  re-expressed, 
enriching  the  new  forms.  This  must  be  made  clear.  The  King- 
dom is  among  men,  yet  it  is  to  come.  The  Christian  faith  is  not 
a tool  or  weapon  to  be  used  by  statesmen  for  the  defense  of  any 
culture  or  economic  or  political  system,  no  matter  how  genu- 
inely Christian  the  statesmen  may  be.  Systems  are  not  alike, 
and  some  contain  far  more  of  the  Christian  understanding  of 
God  and  man  than  others.  But  the  faith  has  a dialectical  rela- 
tion to  them  all;  it  judges,  it  accepts  this,  rejects  that;  it  is  ever 
conscious  of  the  tension  between  the  will  of  God  and  the  im- 
perfect accomplishment  of  man.  The  criticism  the  Church 
makes  of  Communism  must  bear  with  equal  force  upon  similar 
evils  in  our  own  systems.  It  is  not  trying  to  preserve  one  system 
against  another  but  the  Truth  that  gives  life  and  significance 
to  any  system.  It  does  not  seek  novelty  as  being  better  than  the 
tried  and  proven  but  it  seeks  the  openness  of  the  human  heart 
to  new  light  from  whatever  source. 

The  tragedy  of  much  of  this  Asian  revolution  is  that,  seeking 
the  new,  it  repeats  ancient  mistakes,  uses  methods  which  have 
always  been  self-defeating,  and  so  disillusions  those  who  long 
for  the  new  to  be  better  than  the  old.  It  attacks  imperialisrrt, 
yet  develops  unconsciously  its  own  form  of  imperialism  called 
“liberation”.  It  develops  intense  nationalism  at  a period  of  his- 
tory when  the  fallacies  of  international  anarchy  and  unre- 
strained national  sovereignty  are  at  last  clear.  It  attacks  ar- 
rogance and  develops  its  own  racial  and  national  pride.  It  repu- 
diates the  West  as  aggressive  and  warmongering,  while  develop- 
ing uncritical  patriotic  emotion  and  subordinating  its  national 
economy  to  its  military  interests.  It  attacks  injustice,  and  holds 
people  without  trial.  It  creates  fear  among  its  citizens  in  the 
name  of  “the  people”. 
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The  Christian  movement  must  speak,  not  only  for  eradica- 
tion of  ancient  injustices,  but  for  the  discarding  of  outworn 
methods,  for  a new  understanding  of  human  nature  and  the 
laws  of  God,  for  change  and  movement  in  the  direction  of  the 
truly  better  rather  than  the  merely  different. 

This,  then,  is  our  report  on  Hong  Kong.  It  is  not  a tale  of  an 
exotic,  far-away  place  having  little  to  do  with  our  way  of  life. 
It  is  not  a tale  told  to  excite  curiosity  or  to  play  upon  the 
emotions  and  your  impulse  to  charity,  but  to  help  you  know 
that  Hong  Kong  has  become  part  of  your  life.  These  are  your 
neighbors.  Hong  Kong  is  a Shakespearean  stage  projected 
prominently  into  the  middle  of  a huge,  milling,  and  unpredict- 
able audience — ^an  audience  made  up  of  two  worlds.  You’re 
in  the  crowd,  and  influencing  the  actors.  Your  church  repre- 
sentatives, your  private  foundations,  your  government  aid  pro- 
grams, your  U.N.  specialized  agencies,  your  tourists  and  busi- 
ness men,  your  war-time  allies  and  friends— all  are  in  the  drama. 
It  is  a psychological  drama— of  a struggle  in  the  unconscious  as 
well  as  in  the  conscious  mind,  of  a struggle  in  a people’s  soul, 
of  the  struggle  to  find  adequate  expression  and  satisfaction  for 
the  hungers  and  longings  of  the  Asian  peoples,  who,  like  sun- 
flowers, will  still  turn  receptively  toward  sources  of  hope.  The 
people  understand  John’s  call  to  repentance  and  his  reminder 
that  the  axe  has  been  laid  to  the  roots  and  the  fire  to  the 
threshing  floor,  yet  they  long  for  one  who  is  to  come.  There 
is  a “preparatio  evangelica”  here  as  there  was  in  Christ’s  time. 

The  drama  on  this  stage  is  a rural  one— of  plowing  and  har- 
vest. Millions  of  people  here  have  had  the  old  ways  plowed 
open— laid  bare,  and  there  are  other  sowers  than  the  Church. 
The  very  air  carries  flying  seeds.  Weeds,  East  and  West,  know 
no  fences.  Is  it  our  problem?  Perhaps  not,  any  more  than  it  is 
a farmer’s  problem  what  grows  in  neighboring  fields.  But  it 
soon  becomes  his  problem  if  the  fields  become  rank  with  rag- 
weed and  nettles. 

The  hearts  of  these  people  are  not  for  sale.  Weekly  gifts  of 
surplus  food  products  may  only  alienate  them  in  the  end.  More 
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information  about  our  American  way  of  life  may  alienate  them 
even  quicker.  They  want  solutions  for  their  problems  that 
make  sense  to  them,  that  give  meaning  to  life  here,  that  are 
theirs,  not  ours.  They  want  work,  and  something  to  work  for; 
they  want  life,  and  something  to  give  their  lives  to.  They  want 
community,  and  hope  that  a future  for  them  will  grow  out  of 
this  painful  present.  Trying  to  win  their  friendship  for  our 
purposes  and  our  interests  only,  would  therefore  be  short- 
sighted. Only  as  we  are  genuinely  interested  in  their  purposes, 
as  Christians  who  have  glimpsed  something  of  God’s  interest  in 
them,  can  we  help,  and  ask  their  help. 

The  drama  here  does  not  remain  behind  the  footlights.  It 
has  already  entered  into  your  communities,  into  your  lives,  in 
another  way.  Under  the  Refugee  and  Relief  Act  of  1953  some, 
at  least,  of  these  people  from  Hong  Kong  are  entering  America 
permanently.  Up  until  December  31,  1955,  a thousand  had 
sailed.  In  1956,  possibly  another  thousand  or  two  will  be 
screened  and  permitted  to  enter  the  United  States.  Many  of 
these  individuals  and  families  are  Christian.  They  have  left 
their  own  country  for  purposes  not  very  different  from  those 
motivating  many  of  the  Puritans  and  early  American  settlers. 
If  we  treat  them  as  political  refugees,  cultural  aliens,  problems, 
cases,  burdens,  we  will  miss  an  opportunity  that  God  is  offering 
us.  There  are  among  this  group  many  who  are  well-trained, 
educated,  sensitive  people.  They  must  be  offered  more  than 
work  in  America;  they  can  have  a share  in  Christ’s  mission  to 
America.  We  need  their  interpretations  for  our  own  under- 
standing of  the  world  we  live  in.  It  is  as  much  the  responsibility 
of  the  Church  to  use  these  unappointed  missionaries  and  to 
draw  from  them  the  contributions  they  can  make,  as  it  is  to 
appoint  missionaries  of  our  own.  They  are  not  yet  aware  of 
this  possibility,  but  if  we  have  the  insight  to  see  our  need  of 
them,  it  will  awaken  the  kind  of  response  which  will  make 
their  coming  fruitful  for  us  both— a quiet,  ecumenical  partner- 
ship in  obedience. 

And  so,  we  must  come  to  our  senses:  to  a sense  of  urgency,  to 
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a sense  of  mission,  to  a sense  of  the  relevance  of  the  eternal 
truth  of  God  in  Christ  to  the  immediate  now  in  which  we  live, 
to  a sense  of  timing  and  of  drama  that  the  truth  may  surprise 
and  disturb,  re-opening  the  closing  issue,  ambushing  the 
guarded  heart,  and  humbling  the  made-up  mind.  This  mission 
is  yours,  not  that  of  a few  mercenaries  in  distant  campaigns.  In 
this  struggle  for  the  reconciliation  of  the  world  there  are  no 
front  lines;  every  citizen  of  the  Kingdom  is  involved,  every 
unit  is  affected  by  failure  at  other  points. 


-ECUMENICAL  MISSION - 
Board  of  Eoreign  Missions 
of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America 
156  Fifth  Avenue 
New  York  10,  N.  Y. 
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Young  patients  at  Tung  Wah  Charity  Hospital. 
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